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George Washington’s Religious Life* 


Throughout the United States to-day 
all people are honoring the memory of 
George Washington on this, the eve of 
his two hundredth birthday anniversary, 
Indeed, in every corner of the world there 
are doubtless some who remember the 
natal day of him whose efforts under God 
resulted in the founding of our country. 

It is appropriate that the churches 
of this nation hold services in his honor. 
His religious thought is no less a legacy to 
the American people than is his statesman- 
ship. His example of simple, manly faith 
in God should be an inspiration to every 
one of his countrymen. 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War he, without hesitation, espoused the 
cause of freedom. Called to lead the 
armies of his country, he was confronted 
with a task from which one of lesser faith 
would have quailed. But Washington be- 
lieved that God was directing the destinies 
of America and not once did his great 
faith waver. This example of divine faith 
should be one of the means of carrying 
America through all crises of her existence. 

Despite Washington’s complete reli- 
ance on God, he never sought to place 
the entire responsibility for success upon 
Divine Providence. To him the ad- 
monition that “faith without works is 
dead”’ meant something more than a bald 
statement. He exerted himself to the 
utmost to accomplish everything humanly 
possible to insure the success of his en- 
deavors. Then when human power could 
accomplish no more, he relied on God to 
do the rest. 

Time after time he witnessed the in- 
terposition of Divine Power when it was 
apparent that nothing human could save 
the cause of America. He was always the 
first to express publicly his gratitude for 
this assistance. Time after time he re- 
minded his soldiers of their duty to ac- 
knowledge their thankfulness. 

Another feature of George Washington’s 
religious character is indicated in his tol- 
erance for the beliefs of other men, no 
matter how widely they differed from his 
own. Affiliated with the Episcopal Church 
himself, he respected the faith of every 
one else. During his lifetime he was the 
recipient of numerous complimentary 
addresses from congregations of every 
denomination. ‘Tio each of’ these ad- 
dresses he replied with courteous con- 
sideration, commending the authors upon 
their religious affiliations and the price- 
lessness of their faith. When certain 
sects of his time attracted unfavorable 
attention because of their pacific natures, 
Washington, although disagreeing with 
them entirely in their belief, decried all 
persecution of them, and once interceded 


*This sermonette has been prepared py 
the United States Government Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 


in behalf of some of them who had been 
imprisoned on this account. 

In George Washington’s character there 
was absolutely nothing small or petty. 
He was incapable of holding a grudge, 
even against those who had wronged him 
most. 
during the war were given every oppor- 
tunity to redeem themselves. Never did 
he seek to keep a man from public office 


or to remove him therefrom on personal | 
grounds.. His only rule for measuring 


a man’s true worth was to apply the test 


of honesty, integrity, ability and willing- | 


ness to serve. 
Disdaining all personal glory, never 


seeking to build himself up at the expense | 


of his country or his fellow men, Wash- 
ington’s is one of the greatest examples of 
unselfish devotion in all history. To his 
country he gave his best, sacrificing his 
own interests to the call of duty. In his 
patriotism he was too big to seek any re- 
ward for his services except the knowledge 
of having done his best. His very nature 
caused him to shrink from the conflict of 
public life, but never did he refuse when 
called to fill a responsible position. Emi- 
nently fitted for leadership, he gave up the 
peace and quiet of beloved domesticity to 
lead his country through many crises. 

Great in all things, Washington was 
the servant of all. When called to fill 
the humble but important position of 
vestryman in Truro Parish, he willingly 
accepted that responsibility. He served 
as a warrior, as a statesman, as a church- 
man, and in all of these his duties were per- 
formed to the best of his ability. No task 
was too small to be well done. 


No eulogy to George Washington can 


be written which would add a thing to his 
glory. The greatest tribute America can 
pay to her founder is to unite in carrying 
out the ideals of his own great life. Our 
inheritance is his example of unselfish de- 
votion toa righteous cause, his absolute 
honesty and integrity which inspired the 
confidence of all who knew him, and, above 
all, his complete reliance upon God. 
* * 
FOR THESE HARD TIMES, 
—A NEW RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


The Macmillan Company, of New York 
City, issues the first novel based on modern. 
Biblical scholarship. Unique.  Histori- 
cally accurate. Commended by religious 


leaders such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, | 
Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. | 


Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly 
dramatic period, when struggle for social 
justice and international 


veloping in hard times. 
by Louis Wallis. 


Macmillan Company, New York City. 
$2.00.— Advt. 


Those who plotted his downfall | 


peace gave | 
motivating force for evolution of mono- 
theism. Shows Bible as a literature de-_ 
“By the Waters | 
of Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,” | 
All booksellers, or the | 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His ° 


Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


George Washington, 


GOOD way in which to show respect to the 
memory of George Washington is to read a 
good book about him, and the book* that we 

are suggesting this week is ‘‘George Washington, Re- 
publican Aristocrat,” by Bernard Fay. 

Fay is a Frenchman, a professor of history, 
known in this country by his life of Franklin, and by 
his work as lecturer on history for a year at Columbia. 

One might think on reading the introduction 
that this book simply hews out another marble statue, 
but that is not the case. The author says: “He him- 
self (Washington) is like a statue for all eternity to 
contemplate. . . . Before Washington we stand mo- 
tionless. . . . To his contemporaries he gave the im- 
pression of being superhuman. . . . Others are born 
eloquent, he was born legendary. . . . He became 
one of the spiritual leaders of the world. . . . I wish 
to present him encompassed by his silence and by 
the universe.” 

A thoughtful person might feel like dropping 
Fay here, if he had not discovered an illuminating 
detail: Fay calls the Rupert Hughes biography ‘a 
very fine achievement ... . exceedingly stimulat- 
ing.” That indicates that he is not going to hide 
anything. He gives his sources and a long list of 
references. We see very quickly that we are dealing 
with an author who has the spirit and the qualifica- 
tions of a historian. We have no need to drop the 
book as a mere panegyric, and before we get through 
with it we see what he means by calling Washington 
“fone of the spiritual leaders of mankind.” 

Though a historian, the author uses his knowledge 
of history simply as a background. Hughes, whose 
work is much longer, gives the details of the important 
battles in which Washington took part. Fay gives 
simply the results and the reasons. So our mind is 
never distracted. From start to finish, it is Washing- 
ton whom we are looking at. 

Let us say without more to do that the story is 
fascinating, not simply to one especially keen about 
Washington, but to any reasonably intelligent person. 
It is told with verve and humor, with perfect frankness, 
and with tremendous respect for Washington. 

The drinking, the gambling, the love affairs, the 
land speculation, which some writers have emphasized 


*George Washington, Republican Aristocrat. By Bernard 
Fay. Hcughton Miffin Co., Boston and New York. 297 pages, 
illustrated. Price $4.00. 


Republican Aristocrat 


to the horror of the patriotic, fall into their place 
as merely incidental. The man of rugged integrity, 
self-control, tenacity of purpose, tireless industry, 
love of country, remarkable foresight, stands out. 

To have a Frenchman tell the story adds much 
to the interest. We get many a different slant on 
things. A Frenchman who is a competent man has 
a great advantage, not only in interpreting the part of 
France in our Revolution from King to Lafayette, 
but in dealing with the events leading up to the 
Revolution, and the French and Indian War where 
Washington had his schooling. 

He is fairer also than most American historians 
to the English generals. Lord Howe did not want to 
fight, but to conciliate the Colonists. ‘‘He did not 
think very highly of the Tories who were his allies; 
his heart went out to Franklin and the other patriots.” 

There is a beautiful little touch about Lafayette, 
who would not let De Grasse and the fleet launch an 
attack in co-operation with Lafayette’s land forces 
because he knew that Washington was on the way 
south with his army, and he wanted bis beloved com- 
mander to have the glory of capturing Cornwallis. 

There is no over-emphasis on the part France 
took. There is full recognition of the influence Wash- 
ington exerted in getting Francehere. But all through 
we see how the French regarded matters, and with 
what veneration most of them looked upon Wash- 
ington. And we have to add that only a French- 
man could have written with such insight the story of 
“The Great Love of Colonel Washington” for Sally 
Cary Fairfax. 

In reading this book we realize more clearly how 
much difficulty and disappointment Washington had 
to face. It was not simply a love for the wife of a 
dear friend that he had to overcome—and he did this 
as a man of honor. We get a vivid picture of those 
years when Washington, still in his twenties, was 
sent up to the Virginia frontier along the Ohio to dis- 
possess the French. When he surrendered to an over- 
whelming force at Fort Necessity, he was laughed at 
in England, pilloried in France and severely criticised 
all through the Colonies. Obliged to depend on an‘ 
incompetent translator, he had been compelled to sign 
a capitulation which threw the English and Colonial 
case out of the window. When the Dutch gazettes 
published the terms, a storm of unpopularity broke 
about him. And for firing on Jumonville, bearer of a 
diplomatic message, and killing him, he was held up 
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as a murderer. Fay recognizes the rude laws of war 
which obtained in the dark forests of the American 
continent, and so in a way defends Washington. In 
those years he kept the confidence of the Virginia 
aristocrats and his place at the head of the Virginia 
forces. But he had to wrestle with the jealousies of 
the Colonies, beg for money and supplies, submit to 
misjudgment, and hang on with few men to the little 
English posts along the Ohio. A better preparation 
for what he was to confront in the Revolution could 
hardly be imagined. 

In that struggle for our liberties which we call 
the American Revolution Washington naturally hoped 
to win military glory. Instead he had to give his 
energies mainly to collecting men, inducing them to 
stay, getting supplies, reporting to Congress, laboring 
with Congress, coaxing state officials, dealing with 
rival claims, and putting heart into those who wanted 
to give up. Defeat after defeat was his portion. 
When we read in our school books that Frederick the 
Great said that his exploits in the six weeks before 
Christmas, 1776, were the most brilliant in military 
annals, we forget that Frederick was talking about a 
retreat and two skirmishes. Washington lost prac- 
tically all his battles up to Yorktown. But Fay 
shows up what manner of man it was that could 
wrest victory out of defeat. We see occasionally a 
Washington furious, and beating his men and officers 
over the shoulders with his whip to stop their retreat, 
as he did around what is now the Grand Central De- 
pot, New York, but almost always a Washington 
calm, unmoved, silent, determined, and tenacious to 
the very limit of human possibility. It was his 
managing ability and _ stick-to-it-iveness and the 
confidence that he inspired that enabled us to win the 
Revolutionary War. 

Fay calls Washington a republican aristocrat. 
He shows how closely he was bound to the land-holding 
aristocracy of Virginia. When he became President 
he sought for the best men from all the states, from 
all classes “except the common people,” to fill office. 
His idea was that the best men should be chosen and 
left alone to govern. The thought of political parties 
was obnoxious to him. There is one very interesting 
- passage where Fay speaks of the triumph of democ- 
cracy in Jefferson: ‘Had he lived a year longer he 
would have seen the American people disavow him 
and all his work by a solemn vote. Without doubt 
he would have entered into a tragic conflict with 
Jefferson. The snow, wind, rain, of Virginia, and the 
doctors at Mount Vernon in their cruel wisdom, had 
done well by George Washington.” 

How did it ever happen that this aristocrat at 
least twice set aside a chance to establish a dynasty? 
The conditions in the country apparently called for it. 
The most brilliant young politicians, led by Hamilton, 
tried to force it. Washington, as he is represented 
truly by Fay, never hesitated an instant. He would 
be no king and have no king. If not a democrat, he 
was a republican. And the aristocrat who refused the 
crown, and thought only of the common good, became 
a spiritual leader of the race. 

Greater than his ambition was his sense of duty. 
He loved the soil, he was interested in agriculture, 
his journals abound in references to farms and stock, 


trees and shrubs, methods of breeding and tillage, but 
a sense of duty made him leave Mount Vernon to take 
command of the army, and a sense of duty made him 
come out of retirement a second time to be President. 

There are amusing passages throughout this work. 
Referring to the spring of 1776 when Howe left Boston, 
the author says: “Washington did not understand 
very well what had happened or why it had happened, 
but he had finished his apprenticeship of the Yankee 
character, he knew New England, that curious land 
where the grass was green throughout the summer, 
where the soldiers were ready to fight and die but re- 
fused to be sentinels, and alternately drank rum and 
praised God.” 


In 1777, Lord George Germain, Secretary of. 


State for the Colonies in the British Cabinet, “an 
imperious and careless leader,” approved Howe’s 
plan to leave New York and capture Philadelphia, 
and Burgoyne’s plan to invade New York from 
Canada, “without noticing that they opposed each 
other.”” And so it happened, that “under the placid 
eye of the British Minister of War, a British army was 
coming down the Hudson from Canada to New York, 
to join another British army which had in the mean- 
time already left for the South.” 

There are tragic passages too: the fury of the 
American people over the Jay treaty, their abuse of 
Washington for it, never seeing how great the thing 
was for which he paid such a price, a chance for our 
country to develop toward the great west. 

The narrative flows easily, the movement is rapid, 
one never tires in reading this book. It is one of the 
clearest, shrewdest, best, of the recent lives. 

* * 


NOBODY CAN ELIMINATE GOD 


WO things above all others which stand out in 
the evolutionary progress are steady advance 
and enormous waste. 

On toward the city of God we have moved, but 

at terrible cost. 

Those who look only at the progress are the op- 
timists. Those who look only at the waste are pessi- 
mists. Those who see both clearly have a foundation 
for faith that can not be moved. 

The fact of steady progress up from slime to man 
rules out for us, at least, the hypothesis of accident. 
There is a God watching over these cosmic processes. 
From everlasting to everlasting He is God. This is 
His creation. What is going on is part of a Divine 
Plan. He has set before Himself the stupendous task 
of making a race godlike, akin to Himself, perfect. 
It seems to us that the only way in which such a 
tremendous result could be achieved is by starting us 
off free and making us face the consequences of our 
acts. 

So there is waste, terrible waste, sickening waste. 
Any pessimist can ask questions about the human 
beings who go into the discard which baffle the wisest 
and most hopeful. They can only say, “We leave 
them with God.’’ But as to the waste itself they say, 
“How could it be otherwise?” Human beings learn 
slowly. Progress therefore may be slow. We climb 
and we slip back, we start over and fall once more, 
but little by little we get ahead. So slow is the prog- 
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ress we make that some people say that human nature 
does not change. They only reveal their ignorance 
both of recorded history and of the evolutionary 
process. The outstanding fact is that it does change. 
Perhaps a better way to put it is that change is an 
inseparable part of human nature. Once in a while 
the change is fast, and when the fast change slows 
up what a wail goes up that all is lost! The disap- 
pointed optimists can outwail our blackest pessimists. 

Two things we need which seem to be in opposi- 
tion, but really are not: intense concern that progress 
shall not slow up, and calm assurance if it does slow up. 
% ie intense concern and calm assurance are of 

od. 

Because we are His children, because He has 
put the job in our hands, because we belong to a host 
which have been doing the work for millions of years, 
because the future depends on us, we can not let the 
thing slip. Here are human beings, fathers, mothers, 
brave little boys, dear little girls, who will be blown to 
bits or condemned to lives of misery if we let the race 
sag back. We must be up and at our task, and never 
stop till the day is done. 

But when things do go wrong what kind of folks 
are we if we sink down in despair? What kind of re- 
ligious faith have we anyway? How much better 
than atheists are we if, having a Mighty and Loving 
God, we act as if there were no God? 

No, our intense concern will not be weakened, 
rather will it be strengthened, by our calm assurance. 
The fact of waste never will blind our eyes to the more 
significant fact of progress. Nobody can eliminate 
God from His own universe. 

* * 


HONOLULU AND THE MOVIES 

HE breakdown of law and order in Honolulu, 
the inability of the police to control crime 
and growing delinquency, are due largely to 
vicious movies. Authority for this statement is 
Henry B. Restarick, a retired Episcopal Bishop living 
in the Islands. His opinion is shared by the editor 
of the Honolulu Advertiser, who published a review of 
one of Will Hays’ plays January 6, and wrote a ringing 
editorial two days later demanding censorship. The 
Churchman for January 30 published all these articles. 
“Undoubtedly much of the crime rampant here,” 

says the editorial, “‘can be traced to the movie evil.”’ 

* * 


ATTENDANCE AT CHURCHES 


HE Congregational churches are making a nation 
wide survey of church attendance, to ascertain 
how to overcome the decline in attendance. 

Of one thing Roger Babson has made sure. That 
is that the attendance declines as the size of the com- 
munity increases. Urbanization means seculariza- 
tion. 

In 100 churches in Northern New England there 
was an attendance at church of 71 per cent of the 
people in country districts, and in villages under 2,500. 
In communities 2,500 to 5,000, the average attendance 
was 66 per cent, 5,000 to 10,000 46 per cent, 10,000 to 
50,000 42 per cent, and in cities over 50,000 80 per cent. 

We shall watch for the results of the survey made 


in 1,000 churches on February 7. We agree with the 
commission: “It is possible to have services and a 
church without dollars, but not without people.1 The 
influence of corporate worship can not be conferred, 
like some college degrees, 7n absentia.” 

* * 


TAFT THE BELOVED* 


ILLIAM HOWARD TAFT is one of the best 
little biographies that Edward H. Cotton has 
done. Taft was not a great executive, but he 

wasa great personality and an upright judge. Cotton’s 
chapters on his personality and his friendships show 
clearly that our best service comes out of what we are 
rather than primarily out of what we do. 

In his outlook, his spirit, his acts, Taft was es- 
sentially big and noble. 

Radicals still delight in sticking the knife deep 
in him and in turning it around. They simply do not 
know the man they are dealing with. 

Cotton may be a little too exuberant at times in 
his admiration, but he studies in this book one of the 
best-loved figures in our history. 


*William Howard Taft. 
ward H. Cotton. 


A Character Study. By Ede 
The Beacon Press, Ine. Price, $1.50. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Christian World of London tells about an 
old Scotsman who supported John Morley in one of 
his electoral campaigns. He was taken to task for 
his allegiance. ‘How can you bring yourself to vote 
for a man who in one of his books spells God with a 
small ‘9’? “I don’t think God minds very much 
how you and I spell His name,” he replied. “I’m 
thinking that a’ He minds aboot is whether in our 
hearts we are trying to do His will.” 


Would church attendance be increased if the 
main service came earlier in the day, if churches were 
more beautiful, and better ventilated, if services were 
shorter and more liturgical, if ministers were more 
interested in community matters, or less, if church 
members were better employers, if religious educa- 
tion were more emphasized? The Congregationalists 
are grappling with these questions. 


Dean Sperry reminds us that both Athanasius 
and Irenaeus, whose names are synonyms of Ortho- 
doxy, were bolder than our Orthodox leaders. Both 
held that “Christianity aims to make us divine in 
the same way and to the same degree that Jesus was 
divine.” 


“Whoever blocks any organization of institu- 
tionalized conciliation,’ according to W. A. White, 
‘is more than a traitor to his country—he is a traitor 
to humanity and whatever gods there are.” 


What are quotas? Here are two answers widely 
different in spirit: ‘“T'axes we don’t have to pay,” and 
“Our share of a common task.” 


Said Robert Louis Stevenson: ‘‘We are not 
damned for doing wrong, but for not doing right.” 
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The Glory of the Unconquered 


John H. Taylor 


mi the mental and spiritual travail of mind and 
4| heart in the effort to bring forth something of 
real help in these hard times, I have deter- 
mi} mined with myself to have nothing to do with 
easy glib phrases, to paint no false roseate pictures, to 
try to soothe no one with fairy dreams of the pot of 
gold at the end of a rainbow. 

The future, of course, is not wholly dark. In- 
deed, at any moment on the eastern horizon the rain- 
bow may shine out brightly and brilliantly, showing 
‘that the storm has passed. But, whatever prosperity 
the future may hold eventually, there seems little 
doubt that for many there are immediately ahead 
many days of leanness and great difficulty. The 
question about which I wish that we may think is: 
What are we going to permit these lean days to do to 
us? Or are we going to rise superior to them and 
mold the essentials of our own lives? 

Some years ago there came out a book entitled, 
“The Glory of the Conquered.” My memory of it is 
vague save that it told of a physician whose enthu- 
siastic research for a cure of cancer was halted by 
blindness caused by the use of the X-ray. Baffled 
and conquered by the elements with which he worked, 
he remained undaunted in spirit. Hence came the 
name of the book. As his spirit remained unconquered, 
it might have been named, “The Glory of the Uncon- 
quered,” or, except for the clumsiness of the phrase, 
“The Glory of the Unconquered Conquered.”’ 

The challenge that I would fling down before all 
of us this day is that we go forward to meet even dis- 
tress and failure in the glory of the unconquerable 
spirit, determining to make life great and good, beauti- 
ful and worth-while, this coming year, no matter how 
poor it may be in material blessings. 

Every one is familiar with the story of how Michel- 
angelo saw in a discarded block of rough marble the 
beautiful form of his David, and proceeded by his 
genius to carve out that work of art. So to-day many 
a life may seem to be like that discarded block—indeed 
the near chaos of human affairs in general may appear 
as a formless, hopeless mass—yet the patience and 
genius of courage and love can carve out of the lives of 
both each individual and of humanity as a whole works 
of spiritual beauty, if we have the glory of the un- 
conquerable spirit. 

One needful thing is that we assert more our 
freedom from too great dependence upon mere things. 
We can do this without becoming extreme ascetics. 

I am not an apostle of asceticism; for I do not 
believe that the richest life comes only to the man who 
has stripped himself of all possessions. We are in- 
deed forced to admire the power of the spirit of men 
who do dispossess themselves utterly and live in hard- 
ship, especially when they are motivated deeply by 
love for their fellows, as were St. Francis and Tolstoy 
and as is Gandhi. The lives of such men are a valu- 
able protest against too great absorption in material 
things. But such a mission is only for the few, and is 
valuable in them only because of the unfairly ordered 
state of human affairs. 


-learned man named Scovoroda. 


I am persuaded that the normal individual life 
can be lived more richly when there is at least a mod- 
erate opportunity for the enjoyment of the material 
things of beauty and of culture and a reasonable 
share in the comforts of life. 

Moreover, the ascetic individualist can never be 
an ideal example for the man or the woman with a 
family. Here is a story of a typical ascetic told by 
Tolstoy, who himself broke with family ties. 

There once lived in Russia a wise and clever and 
Refusing to accept 
important and profitable offices, he spent all his life 
as a pilgrim. The only property he had was what he 
carried on his back—a change of linen and some 
books. He was happy and content. All who knew 
him loved him, and were glad when he came into their 
houses. His favorite saying was: “Thank God that 
He made easy all that is needful, and made hard only 
that which is not needful.” 

The accepted list of the world’s saints is wholly 
inadequate and unbalanced, inasmuch as it includes 
almost no men and women who heroically faced the 
problems of the home and the family. Much as we 
may admire our Tolstoys and Francises, they can 
never be complete models for the heroic parent. 

Yet the ideal that they present to us in an extreme 
form should find more embodiment in our homes and 
in the aspirations with which we seek to fill the hearts 
of our children; for ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.”’ 

Even Scovoroda’s saying is but an exaggerated 
statement of a truth. The needful things are com- 
paratively easy, and that which is not needful hard. 
At all times we enslave ourselves and others too much 
to possess more or less unnecessary things. 

Often the trouble with possessions is that they or 
the desire for them possess us instead of our possessing 
them. We are lords when we truly possess things, 
however few, but slaves when we are possessed by 
things, no matter how abundant our wealth may be. 
If we develop the art of the true appreciation of values, 
it is possible through such a period of depression and 
deprivation as the present to discover an unrealized 
ability to be happy without many things that we had 
grown to consider essential. There may come a 
new joy of self-containment. Just because life for 
many is forcibly becoming simpler, they may be able 
to find themselves, to gain more of a mastery over 
their lives, to discover the truth of Bruce Calvert’s 
words: “The happiness that we vainly seek the world 
over is all the time within us, nestling close to our 
hearts.” : 

Many have made and others are making the start- 
ling discovery that an equal or greater happiness can 
be created out of meagerness than was actual in the 
sparkling days of prosperity. 

It is essential, of course, that we should not permit 
bitterness to enter our souls. No hardship whatso- 
ever can in the least compare with the deadly poison 
of bitterness and rebellion. We must keep away from 
self-pity. 
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- Our devotion to the spiritual values in life must 
be so great that we determine through thick and thin 
to win and preserve them. In the home this applies 
especially to the danger of irritation creeping in and 
destroying love. Worry and anxiety, the dark pres- 
ent and the uncertain future, get on one’s nerves, and 
from one’s nerves the irritation can all too easily be 
passed on to others in the household. This is a danger 
that every home should realize and face calmly, de- 
termining not to permit this supreme folly. Though 
the heavens fall about us, though everything else be 
lost, love is too precious for us to permit it to become 
dissipated by fretfulness and petty irritation. In 
times of distress some homes become embittered and 
divided, while in others is born a deepened love and 
affection, the one result or the other being determined 
not so much by the initial love as by the temper and 
spirit in which the daily problems are met. 

The ideal here expressed is symbolized by a dream 
that I had a week ago. I dreamed that I arrived at 
home to find that a devastating fire had swept through 
it. In the strange manner of dreams this fire had not 
actually consumed things; but everything was charred, 
soaked with water, and hacked with firemen’s axes. 
In the midst of this utter ruin of everything I eagerly 
sought out my wife to reassure her that, terrible as 
this wastage was, what after all did it amount to—for 
we still had our love, for each other and the children. 

To the sense of the comparative insignificance of 
things, the importance of avoiding self-pity and bit- 
terness, the true appreciation of the values of life, 
especially of the supremacy of love, let us add the 
stiffening effect of pride, the pride of the undaunted 
spirit, the refusal to yield. 

Almost every one probably, at one time or another, 
has, if not the actual temptation, at least the fleeting 
thought, of running away from the whole sad business 


of life. There is a poem by Garnett L. Eskew, en- 
titled, “The Goad,” that describes this mood and the 
triumph over it through pride. After telling of the 
temptation to “do what a coward does,” “to go out 
and lose myself in a blest oblivion,” he says: 


But something down in me is goading— 
A something that really is I— 
And I can not fall from the ranks of men 
Or die as a coward would die; 
I can not flee from the battle 
Though I bear the brunt of the fight, 
Nor leave the light of a hateful day 
For the dark of a restful night. 


The goad of the pride of a courageous man is but 
another name for our glory of the unconquered and 
unconquerable spirit of man. 

I have said nothing so far about faith. Yet faith 
must underlie the whole, though not an easy faith, 
not such as lives upon a roseate dream that things 
somehow will soon swing around to luxurious pros 
perity. Our faith must be of sterner stuff than that. 
It is rather arfaith that our spiritual resources will be 
adequate to our needs, that, if we are dedicated to 
the good, the beautiful, and the true in life, spiritual 
power from the Eternal God will sustain us so that we 
can maintain the integrity of our souls in despite of 
all untoward circumstances. With such faith we can 
build anew out of the waste and ruin of the old. 

Let us take courage from James Buckham’s words: 


While the world shall roll, 
To-morrows, fresh, shall rise from out the night, 
And new baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending fight... . 
No one, I say, is conquered till he yields; 
And yield he need not .... © 
New day, new hope, new courage! 
O soul, thy cheerful creed! 


Let this be, 


The Task of a Hartford Minister 


Fletcher D. Parker 


Through the kindness of the Rey. Richard H. 
McLaughlin of Hartford, Conn., we ure enabled to 
publish here the substance of the sermon preached by 
the Rev. Fletcher D. Parker of Immanuel Church, Hart- 
ford, at the Asylum Hill Congregational Church in that 
city on Jan. 24. The Asylum Hill Church is looking 
for a minister. Mr. Parker discussed the task of a 
Hartford minister in these days and laid down principles 
which may be helpful to congregations of other fellow- 
ships who are confronting the task of settling a new 
minister. 

The Editor. 

a ) \PEAKING as one minister of any other minister 
| there is just one major question which must 

be rightly answered before he has my con- 
: fidence. It is, “What sort of man is he?” 
We can’t expect perfection, but we can expect sin- 
cerity and unselfishness. No matter how gifted a 
preacher may be, if he lacks these fundamental quali- 
ties of manhood, sooner or later he will be found out, 
and the cut-worm of distrust will destroy the fruits of 
his labor. It may be carrying coal to Newcastle to 
tell this to those who have been so fortunate as to 
have had Twitchell, Voorhees, and Butler, but I have 


seen the elect deceived by an attractive appearance 
and a ready tongue. Only recently have I been 
obliged to seriously revise an opinion of one in whom I 
had entire confidence. So you see I am speaking with 
a note of confession in my voice. 

This is a serious danger for our larger churches. 
So much is demanded in the way of preaching power 
and executive ability that all too often these alone are 
considered. It is desperately hard, and no one can 
claim it for himself; but in looking for ministers, 
should not the very first question be, ‘Does he in any 
way remind me of Jesus?” No priestly robe, no 
Geneva gown, and no pious pose can ennoble an un- 
worthy man. The character of any church will even- 
tually never rise above the personal character of its 
minister. Certainly we who seek to fill this sacred 
office have reason for an overwhelming sense of re- 
sponsibility, and must be constantly aware how far 
we fall short of its opportunities. 

Once having a settled opinion regarding a man’s 
character, the secondary matters must be disposed of. 
Do you really like him as a companion through the 


year? Can you hear him preach in this great Gothic 
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edifice? Has he the physical endurance for this 
parish? Has he the capacity in a company of such 


able men and women to be a real leader? Has he a 
genuine sense of mission which will give him joy in 
the work and power in its performance? Has he the 
patience, the fearlessness, the inner strength, to meet 
present day needs? 

The ministry has changed enormously even since 
Dr. Twitchell’s time. He came to you as a young 
man in a young neighborhood. There was time to 
become intimately acquainted with every home. He 
deserved the high tribute paid to him when it was 
said, ““None of his boys went wrong.” 

Dr. Butler piloted the church through a transition 
period and carried on the work of Dr. Twitchell after 
an all too brief ministry by Dr. Voorhees. How he 
met all the committees, served on all the boards, ful- 
filled all the civic obligations and in addition preached 
so effectively and called so faithfully, is one of life’s 
mysteries. But his untimely death attested the 
impossible task he undertook. 

This church, like our own, is no longer a neighbor- 
hood parish. A radius of nine miles would be required 
to include our regular church attendants. No doubt 
yours is very similar in extent. People are scat- 

tered all through that territory. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the possibility of any minister calling on such 
a parish with any regularity. The metropolitan area 
has replaced the neighborhood. 

The minister, in spite of every effort to relieve 
him, has tremendous administrative duties. The 
finances, the church school, the various organizations 
of the parish, the very care and development of the 
church property, not to mention the calendar, the 
newspaper publicity and a hundred other details, 
require his attention. He must serve on a reasonable 
number of boards, help at numerous meetings and be 
in many ways at the call of public need. The rare 
men who try to avoid these, and spend all their time 
in calling, build up an enormous personal friendship, 
but eventually lose out with their young families who 
look about for a church with a modern, well-run 
church school where they can send their children. 
Personality must be linked with organization or the 
church suffers. 

This situation requires a new attitude toward the 
minister of a city church. It must be taken for 
granted that he cares for his people and is eager to 
serve them. If his people are regular in attendance at 
church and at some of the parish house meetings, they 
give him an opportunity to know them. Neighbor- 
hood gatherings are helpful. Sooner or later, he is 
likely to meet many of his people as he goes on his 
hospital rounds. Much depends upon the individual 
and his friends. If somebody is sick, if there hag 
been a death of an out-of-town relative, if there is a 
significant anniversary, tell the minister. There is 
always time for a call or a note of genuine friendship. 
Where family difficulties arise, come to him. His 
time is always yours and his strength and sympathetic 
understanding are unstintedly at your disposal. 

This is a phase of the modern situation which 
every minister of a large church confronts. The 
methods of expressing his interest and giving his help 
have altered. Often we all wish we could abide in 


the older ways, but we can not turn back the clock, 
and we must admit a change in the relationship be- 
tween the city minister and his people. Eagerly we 
can all try to make the new necessities serve as best 
we can and seek in every way to build up the personal 


knowledge and love which is the highest fruitage of a | 


truly successful ministry. 

But a new and tragic situation faces every minister 
to-day. Apparently statesmanship has almost com- 
pletely broken down, and those who are business 
leaders have run us into the ditch of the worst de- 
pression we have ever known. We must be deeply 
concerned with the millions who are out of work and 
with the families who are suffering. We also feel 
most keenly the doubly tragic situation of those who 
have lived in modest comfort, who have served society 
faithfully and well, who are loyal members of our 
churches, and who have lost everything. Not only 
does this wring the heart of any minister, but it chal- 
lenges him to take up the task which has thrown 
business and politics into intellectual bankruptcy. 

He will make mistakes, but so have those who 
have been at the helm recently. A study was made 
of the predictions of our greatest business and political 
leaders for the last two years. They are sorry evi- 
dences of blindness. We must all admit our own 
limitations in foresight. Clearly the only path out 
of the morass in which we find ourselves is in the di- 
rection of the application of Jesus’ spirit to business 
and international affairs. The old separation between 
the secular and the sacred has broken down. They 
used to say, ““The minister is a good man and means 
well, but he isn’t practical.”” The business man was 
our hero, the lawyer and the politician were our idols. 
Now it is all changed. The selfishness which too often 
dominated business and politics has reaped its own 
crop of chaos. It may be revamped and carry on for 
a while, but the only abiding hope is in a new spirit. 
The development of that is the special province of the 
minister. 

To-day lawyers, business men, editors and poli- 
ticians are almost all bound by obligations or held by 
fears from giving real leadership. About the only 
genuinely free man is the minister of a great church. 
He is owned by nobody. He can speak fearlessly 
what he believes to be the truth. An enormous and 
utterly disproportionate share of the world’s responsi- 
bility is on his shoulders to-day. 

I beg you to choose a man who will share such 
leadership in our city, and give him your unreserved 
backing and support. It is the glory of the Pilgrim 
tradition, and the best men of to-day are trying to live 
up to its highest ideals. Only when the crooked paths 
are made straight, the rough places plain, and a high- 
way is built, can we look for a new and richer coming 
of that spiritual life which is the ultimate aim of Jesus 
for all mankind. 

With eager anticipation we look to this great 
church and to whomever you call as your minister for 
a very real spiritual leadership, but also for a large 
share in the civic and economic leadership of this 
city and even of this world. Together we must all 
work fearlessly, with as few blunders as possible, but 
with eager earnestness toward the larger, fuller, richer 
life which is life indeed. 
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Universalists Hear Three Leaders 


versalists in and around Boston. Instead 
of one meeting they had three—the Boston 

asi} Ministers’ Meeting with Rabbi Harry 
Levi, a joint meeting with the Unitarians with Prof. 
Thomas Nixon Carver, and the Boston Universalist 
Club with the Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt. 

There was some growling when the full schedule 
was announced, and one would-be wit proposed a 
sunrise prayer meeting so as to ‘‘make it a real field 
day,’”’ but in spite of rain and snow it turned out well. 

In fact, a little reflection makes Universalist 
ministers near Boston grateful that they have in- 
stitutes, lectures and meetings under liberal auspices 
to attend, and also the warming, heartening influence 
of fellowship. There are plenty of our men and 
women who never have such chances, and who would 
look on a day like Feb. 8 as a red letter day. 

Harry Levi is one of the greatest of Jewish orators. 
He has been a rabbi of the reformed branch of Judaism 
since 1897, and has been at Temple Israel, Boston, 
since 1911. Thomas Nixon Carver, an Iowa man, is 
an economist who has been on the Harvard faculty 
since 1900 and in the chair of political economy since 
1902. It would take more than ‘‘a five-foot shelf” 
to hold his fascinating books. 

Ashley Day Leavitt, ordained to the Congrega- 
tional ministry in 1903, has been pastor of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, Brookline, since 1919. He 
is an active member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and attended the 
famous Jerusalem Conference. 

Jewish rabbi, Methodist layman, Congregational 
liberal, these were the cooks that prepared the Uni- 
versalist broth on Monday the eighth inst., and they 
made a good job of it. It was well seasoned, served 
hot, with good big chunks of meat in it, and it nour- 
ished all who partook. 

One speaker put in the forefront the importance 
of religious education, another that of economic educa- 
tion, and the third dealt with a cultural subject ap- 
plicable to all. 

One said, in substance, let us educate our children 
to be intelligent, free, reverent, socially-minded; 
the second said, in substance, let us recognize some of 
the blessings as well as the failures of our present 
economic system, and the third said, let us do the 
frontier jobs, but never run away from the jobs at our 
own back doors. 

It was a profitable day, and would have been 
counted a good day at any of our conventions. 


Rabbi Levi and the Universalist Ministers 


Sixty people came through the storm. and com- 
pletely filled the room in the Church of the Redemption 
where the Boston ministers had their meeting in the 
morning. Dr. Lowe conducted the devotional ser- 
vices and Dr. Milburn introduced the speaker. 

Rabbi Levi spoke quietly and fluently, and held 
the close attention of his audience. There was not 
the slightest attempt at oratory. He depended upon 
his ideas to make an impression. His subject was 
Religious Education. He said in part: 


There never was a time when we were more interested in 
secular education than to-day. The majority of our mothers and 
fathers are willing to be taxed heavily for education. They want 
their boys and girls te have a better chance than they had. In 
Japan, 97 per cent to 98 per cent of the children of school age are 
being educated. In Russia, if they are concentrating on any one 
thing it is education. In our country, we are leading. Now we 
have reached a time when our professional schools are terribly 
overcrowded. For the first time in the history of Israel, we are 
turning away men from our theological schools. 

There are some things that education ought to do for every- 
body. First, education ought to succeed in individualizing our 
boys and girls, in making them stand on their own feet and think 
for themselves. That is the last thing that some of our schools 
want to do. The moment a boy or girl starts to think for him- 
self, he is called a red or a radical. Second, it ought to liberalize 
our boys and girls. Third, it ought to moralize them—that is, 
put moral standards into them. Fourth, it ought to socialize 
the pupils—that is, make them realize that we all have social 
responsibilities. Fifth, it ought to democratize and if ought to 
unify. I am not speaking for uniformity. That is the most 
dangerous thing in our country. Variety is the essence of life. 
We ought not to make everybody look alike, act alike, think alike. 

To individualize, to liberalize, to moralize, to socialize, to 
democratize, to internationalize and unify—is education doing 
all these? Some of our worst jingos, snobs, bigots, are educated 
men and women. I can be patient with boys and girls who never 
had a chance, who are bigoted and intolerant, but what about 
graduates of our higher institutions of learning, men in college 
chairs, ministers of religion? Professor Seligman of Columbia 
said recently: “It is almost impossible to get positions for my 
Jewish students. Especially in teaching positions, Jewish stu- 
dents have to be a long way ahead of all others if they are to be 
considered.”’ 

Some people think we ought to put religious education into 
the curriculum of our public schools. I am definitely opposed to 
that. Public schools belong to everybody——Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, infidel, pagan. Everybody pays taxes 
to support them. The kind of religion that you would get in 
public schools would be denominational religion. You can not 
get religion in public schools. In fact, you get the reverse by at- 
tempting to put religion into the public schools. The fact that 
a woman is a good teacher of grammar does not make her a good 
teacher of religion. But, more than that, it is contrary to our 
American traditions. 

Your chairman has referred to the fact that in building our 
new house of worship for Temple Israel, we put up first a school 
of religion which cost one and a half million dollars. Some 
people think we have started wrong side up. I think just the 
contrary. I have visited a hundred religious schools and I know 
the types. Religious education is down in the cellar. I told 
some of our own people that it would be better to take the con- 
gregation down into the cellar and bring the children up into the 
sunlight. We ought to have the right kind of building in which 
to teach religious education. 

Then we ought to have the right kind of curriculum. In 
part, we can use the curriculum of the public schools and moralize 
it. We can teach geography so as to make our children see that 
the little children in China are children of the same heavenly 
father. I don’t see how any one can teach science without teach- 
ing religion, or history without making it a great religious story. 

Then, in the third place, we ought to have the right kind of 
teachers. We have 1100 pupils at Temple Israel and we both 
train teachers and pay teachers. There are sixty teachers on our 
staff, and we pay an average of $7 for every session of two hours. 
It is an old story, but it is a true story, that pupils do not learn 
so much from what teachers say as from what teachers are. 
Therefore it is highly important to choose the right kind of men 
and women. I have had little children of thirteen or fourteen, 
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in the most friendly way, offer to take positions as teachers. 
Children ean not teach religion because they do not know religion 
yet. It is something of a task that these teachers have. Re- 
ligion is the most difficult thing there is to teach. Young people 
are so exceedingly conventional. They may think that they 
are not, but nothing is so powerful with them as ‘“Byerybody 
does it.” Ability to strike out for themselves, that is the last 
thing that they think of. And young people, in our great cities 
at least, as a whole are exceedingly selfish. They want to get 
everything they can out of their parents and out of society and 
have it poured into them without any effort on their part. 19 
is something of a task to put religion into the young people of 
to-day. 


Rabbi Levi had to depart for another engagement 
at twelve, but in a most entertaining way answered 
the rapid fire of questions from his interested audience. 

At the School of Religious Education of Boston 
University, it was required at one time that students 
visit Temple Israel and report what they had learned 
from this Jewish school. Christian religious educa- 
tors look upon it as one of the finest of its kind. 


Professor Carver at Twenty-five Beacon Street 


At two o’clock the Unitarians of the Monday 
Club were hosts to the Universalist ministers in one 
of the beautiful rooms at Unitarian Headquarters on 
Beacon Hill. Fifty were in attendance. Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach took the chair. He recalled how 
twenty years ago he had been attracted to Professor 
Carver by his little book, ‘The Religion Worth 
Having.” He then said: “At last in religion, heterodox 
and orthodox, we have come to recognize that the 
economic factor is equal to any other factor, belief in 
God or Christ or whatever it may be. Weare bring- 
ing economics into the realm of religion. That means 
that the economic problem will be solved.” 

Professor Carver said in part: 


For years I have been a teacher of economics, for thirty-two 
years at Harvard and for six years at Oberlin. To-day I am 
starting on the last lap of my career as a teacher of young men 
in the class room. As your president has suggested, after this 
year I become a professor emeritus. 

In these years I have been talking about the distribution of 
wealth, social justice, progress, social and moral values. I have 
had some of the keenest and most capable college students to be 
found in this continent in my classes, fiery radicals and sleek- 
haired conservatives, and have been compelled to parry their 
attacks. I believe that I have a system of economic beliefs 
which can withstand all attack from whatever quarter it may 
come. 

My subject is “Our Economic System on Trial.” The ques- 
tion is important because the very existence of our civilization 
depends on the answers that we make. I suspect that for some 
time to come people will be in doubt as to whether another great 
emotional movement like that sweeping over the millions in 
Russia may not hur] itself against everybody to the east and 
everybody to the west who are opposed to this system of eco- 
nomics. 

There are only two economic systems in the world. We dis- 
tinguish between them by their motivation. Consider this possi- 
bility: Everybody in some great society might do what he liked 
to do, get a great deal of fun out of it, and at the same time have 
every want supplied. In such a society, if you would like to go 
fishing you might catch a surplus of fish for others. If you liked 
to raise poultry you might raise enough for the needs of some 
one else. In such a ociety, every one would be doing what he 

liked to supply every one’s needs. A man in such a society would 
be like the Irish carpenter who exulted, “Faith, I’m tearing down 
the Protestant church and they are paying me for it.” There 
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would be no prices to fluctuate, no benevolences and no need of 
benevolence, no want and no conflict, no distressing fatigue. 
But suppose some one did develop a want not supplied by the 
work of some one else. Then some one else would have to do 
work he did not want to do or some one would have to go with- 
out. One view of life is to teach people to keep their wants 
within such limits as can be supplied by pleasant labor. That 
is the oriental view. The other view is that if any one wants 
anything our business is to hustle around and supply it. That 
is the occidental view. One way is to simplify our desires and 
the other way is to kill them by satiation. Two great philoso- 
phies are here contrasted—one is the way of Nirvana and the 
other the way of labor. 

In our Western civilization we have two rival systems, also. 
They are distinguished by their difference of motivation. One 
secures labor by offering a lure and awarding a prize. It bribes 
a man to do what is important to do. The other way is to use a 
command and threaten punishment. A farmer boy was asked 
what he got for hoeing and replied: ‘‘Nothing ifI do. Hellif I 
don’t.’ A hired man would have given a different answer. 
There are just these two ways, voluntary and involuntary, and 
all others are mixtures of these two. Russia is an illustration of 
authority which issues a command. The other is called the in- 
dustrial method. One is authoritarianism, the other volun- 
tarism. Communism is not necessarily authoritarianism. We 
can have a communistic system under our present laws. We 
have had about sixty in our history. You may have voluntary 
communism or involuntary capitalism, and neither has worked 
well. 

If Russia, under their new system, can give us better results 
than we can get under our system, I am willing to change over 
night. If itis not a good system, I don’t want it, no matter how 
gradually it may be brought about. 

I want to call attention to the fact that one thing that you 
ministers prize very highly can exist only in a voluntary system, 
and that is freedom of speech. There can be no free speech in 
anarmy. I can not, however, keep my face straight and say the 
government must let my business alone, and take steps to control 
some one else’s business. We should use our insistence on free 
speech for ourselves and be a little modest about demanding 
interference with somebody else’s affairs. 

Studying our voluntary system, we find that markets and 
prices play a large part in the question of instability. The rigid 
military system seems more stable, but if it once breaks it breaks 
absolutely. We hear a great deal of talk about business cycles, 
but I think we waste a great deal of time studying them. There 
is no such thing as a health cycle or a war cycle. To make a 
health cycle you would have to show scmething in the nature of 
health which makes it impossible for health to follow health. So 
in business, a depression always follcws a boom, but a boom does 
not need to follow prosperity. 

Another element of instability in our system is cash. Still 
another is credit. At luncheon to-day I] was asked if we have 
not everything in this country to-day that we had five years ago, 
and I answered, ‘Yes, everything except confidence.”’ An over- 
expansion of credit is followed by a contraction. The contrac- 
tion is not necessarily followed by over-expansion. We have not 
yet learned much about credit. Men are now working on it. 
In time we shall know more about it and tend to stabilize our 
present system. I don’t think we are going to give up the priv- 
ilege of buying when the price is going up, but I think we may 
Because our system is un- 
stable, are we willing to surrender the advantages we have under 
it for a military system of greater rigidity? I do not so believe, 
nor do I believe that there is any danger of revolution. 

To keep our system stable, we have to solve the problem of 
keeping at a minimum the unemployed. To-day the ratio of 
the employed to the unemployed is one in eight. That is, eight 
people have.something to gain by the continuance of the present 
system while one has something to lose. If in the next depres- 
sion the ratio is one in fifteen or one in twenty, we aresafe. If it 
is one in five or one in four, then we must begin to look out. 
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I never can take a man seriously who professes an interest 
in the poor laborer and will not work to strengthen our immi- 
gration laws. Nor have I ever been able to see that it is a vir- 
tuous thing for a poor man who can not support two children to 
have twelve. Foxes approve of large families among rabbits, 
but it is a question whether it is always a good thing for the 
rabbits. 


Dr. Leavitt at the Universalist Club 


A group of men, largely laymen, assembled to 
hear Dr. Leavitt at the dinner of the Universalist 
Club, held at the Engineers Club, 2 Commonwealth 
Avenue, at 6.30 p. m. The General Superintendent, 
the treasurer of the General Convention, the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Convention, Dr. Lowe 
and Dr. Bissell were among those present. Mr. W. R. 

- Thomson, president of the club, presided. 

Dr. Leavitt delivered a unique and fascinating 
address on “The Frontiers of Christianity,” speaking 
in a conversational tone and holding everybody’s at- 
tention. In beginning he made a happy reference to 
the noble spirit of the Brookline religious bodies in 
extending sympathy after the fire which destroyed the 
Harvard Church. “We worship on Sunday morn- 
ings,” he said, “in the Jewish synagogue on Beacon 
Street, we go to the Unitarian parish house for our 
Sunday school, we hold our socials and suppers in the 
Baptist church, and we go to the Methodist church 
to hold our communion service.” 

In closing he paid an especial tribute to the Jews, 
whose courtesy and kindness, he said, had given all of 
them food for thought and had made some recast their 
ideas of religion. In spite of every effort to induce the 
Jewish people to accept payment for the use of the 
beautiful new synagogue, they never have been able 
todo so. ‘The officials of the synagogue say, ‘Our 
people never would forgive us if we took a penny. 
What we are in this community for is to serve.’ ”’ 

Dr. Leavitt in beginning said that two weeks ago 
he was kept in by grippe for a week, and at that time 
read “The Epic of America” by James Truslow Adams. 
Of this he said: 

It is a very rapid, moving, dramatic survey of our national 
experience herein America. There aresome advantages in climb- 
ing to a mountain top and getting a view of the whole country- 
side, even if one can not see every pig and cow and chicken in the 
landscape. Adams develops a new theme—the relation of the 
frontier to our national life. He defines the essential American 
dream as an equal opportunity for a full, rich life for every 
individual. That is America. With all of our failure and mud- 
dling, that characterizes us. Adams claims that the Pilgrims 
did not bring this idea over. : Nor did any of the other immi- 
grants. Often our forefathers were autocratic. Often they 
wanted to control. The American idea was born here on the 
frontier, where men came to feel their own independent worth and 
power. On the frontier, family did not help a man, social posi- 
tion did nothing for him, the frontier gave all an equal chance. 
Adams goes on to develop his theme by showing that as the sea- 
board developed there grew up in it the money class, the aristo- 
eratic class, but always the frontier was over there just beyond, 
sending back its dream of equal opportunity for every man. As 
the East developed there was the old story of the rich exploiting 
the poor, the wise the foolish, the employer the employee, the 
man of ten talents the man of one talent, but over the mountains, 
out in the mid west, then in the far west, and finally on the Pacific 
coast, was the frontier with its dream, mightily influencing the 
life of America. Men born on that frontier, like Wm. Henry 
Harrison, repeatedly were chosen by the people over men of 
the East. 
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Now we have passed our last frontier. Adams, however, 
shows us that the frontier always has been a liability as well as 
an asset. Always it has provided an escape from the problems of 
the settled community. As the problems arose, the most vigor- 
ous men fled to the frontier, where the problems did not exist. 
The best life of the nation did not stay behind to clean up. 

Always there was this chance to get out of the mess over the 
mountains or over the river. The people leit behind too often 
were contented with a muddled up economic order. America’s 
problem might have been solved much better if more of the reso- 
lute had stayed behind. 

One of the best things in ““The Epic of America” is the 
author’s description of panics. Our present depression is an 
Indian summer in comparison. In every panic people left by 
the thousand for the frontier. I don’t know whether you have 
felt any time in the past two years like getting out. I have. 
I’ve wanted to leave the banker stewing in his own juice and to 
strike out. In the past always there has been a place to run to. 
That is why we are muddling along with the thing we have. 
Any system is wrong which leaves an able-bodied man, anxious 
to work, without work. 

As I have thought over ‘The Epic of America’ I have seen 
that it is an illustration of what is happening in the Christian 
religion. The Christian religion always has been a frontier re- 
ligion. Always its main business was to go up against a new 
community and to make Christians out of non-Christians. This 
made for adventure, romance, the heroic. All of our evangelism 
is this type of work. Get the strangers in. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am devoted to the evangelistic methods of the 
church. I am chairman of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board. I am deeply interested in all of our frontier 
work. Isympathize with the work of the church whichis summed 
up in the words ‘‘Move over and conquer the frontier.” But 
what is left behind? We know that after an evangelistic cam- 
paign the hardest work remains to be done, and that is to train, 
assimilate, help, the new men and solve wisely the problems of 
the home church. I do not want the frontier conception of re= 
ligion to drop out. Redeeming lives always will be the essential 
Christian act. 

But the Christian frontier also has been a liability at times. 
It has kept our emphasis ‘‘over there.’’ We have escaped set- 
tling our home problems. our peace problems, our race problems, 
our class problems. We have people who will give liberally to 
missions in central Africa who will not lift a finger to solve the 
race problem in Boston. We have too many people willing to 
satisfy their religious emotions by concentrating on something 
far off. That is the dangerous thing about the peace movement. 
Too many people laboring for world movements are terribly 
belligerent in local relations. If a man is a difficult man in his 
family or neighborhood, I am not much interested in his attitude 
toward the disarmament conference. 

The big things that we admire and exploit are the things of 
the frontiersmen. We are not canonizing many people who stay 
at home. 

The frontiers which remain are moral and spiritual. They 
run right across America, straight through Brookline, right 
through our individual lives. We all have pagan areas to con- 
quer. Here is the new frontier where Christ must win his vic- 
tories. 


At the close of the address the men rose and 
cheered. There were a few questions, but more ex- 
pressions of high appreciation. The general verdict 
was: “Here is something we can remember and think 
about.’”? One member then and there wanted to book 
Dr. Leavitt to give the same address to the Shriners. 

So, changing the figure with which we began, in 
the arch of which the rabbi had built one side and 
the professor the other, the Congregational pastor 
placed the capstone, and the story of the building 
takes an honored place in Universalist history. 

i Vast, 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


VIII. What I Expect Science to Do for Religion 
Harold H. Niles 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
frcm new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


MIN the Hibbert Journal of April, 1926, Joseph 
| Needham, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, 
presents an observation on science and religion 
=| under the title, “The Limitation of Optick 
Glasses.” He concludes with this statement: “A 
narrow specialism it was that brought about the lack 
of understanding between scientific and religious 
people. In the later times of the Renaissance men 
knew better. Humanists flowered on every hedge. 
Of one of them, Pico della Mirandola, it was said that 
he ‘believed that nothing which has ever interested 
living men and women can wholly lose its vitality— 
no language they have spoken, no oracle beside which 
they have hushed their voices, no dream which has 
‘ever been entertained by human minds, nothing about 
which they have ever expended time or zeal.’ ” 

As a minister who believes that all knowledge is 
cumulative I do not believe that all religious truth 
was bundled up and delivered to mankind at one 
time any more than was truth in any other realm. 
By a long, slow process of struggling and striving to 
know the hidden facts of the universe, man has 
achieved what knowledge he now possesses. The 
Bible is the record of man’s efforts to establish and 
comprehend spiritual truth. At first crude, and then 
gradually improving until the discoveries of Jesus, the 
Bible is of interest and of value because it contains the 
story of the Jewish people’s striving after religious 
knowledge. 

Perhaps it were well for me to state just what the 
Bible means to me. My idea is well expressed in the 
following sentences by Auguste Sabatier in his “Re- 
ligions of Authority.” ‘The letter of the Bible, then, 
is no longer the infallible rule of religious thought, 
the oracle of absolute and eternal truth. Yet none 
the less does the Bible continue to discharge a double 
and essential function in the life of churches, families, 
and individuals. It is no longer a code, but it re- 
mains a testimony; it is no longer a law, but it is a 
means of grace. It does not prescribe scientific 
formulas of faith, but it does remain the historic 
fountain of Christian knowledge.” 

Whether we will, or whether we no, the search 
for an understanding of the universe is being made 
and will continue to be made. Man is a discoverer. 
Man is an explorer by nature. He always desires to 
know what is around the corner, on the other side of 
the hill, or beyond the sea. It is inevitable that he 
reach out and learn what life and man and God really 
are. 


Efforts have been made and still are being made 
by some branches of the church to halt that search. 
To make plain just how the opposition has functioned 
let me take one incident out of many. I refer to 
Galileo’s experience as portrayed by H. G. Wells in 
his Outline of History. He says: “Galileo was the 
founder of the science of dynamics. Before his time 
it was believed that a weight a hundred times greater 
than another would fall a hundred times as fast. 
Galileo denied this. Instead of arguing about it like 
a scholar and a gentleman, he put it to the coarse test 
of experiment by dropping two unequal weights from 
an upper gallery of the leaning tower of Pisa—to 
the horror of all erudite men. He made what was 
the first telescope, and he developed the astronomical 
views of Copernicus; but the church, still struggling 
gallantly against the light, decided that to believe 
that the world was smaller and inferior to the sun made 
man and Christianity of no account, and diminished 
the importance of the Pope; so Galileo, under threats 
of dire punishment, when he was an old man of sixty- 
nine, was made to recant this view and put the earth 
back in its place as the immovable center of the uni- 
verse. He knelt before ten cardinals in scarlet, an 
assembly august enough to overawe truth itself, while 
he amended the creation he had disarranged. The 
story has it that as he rose from his knees after re- 
peating his recantation, he muttered, ‘Eppur si Muove’ 
—it moves nevertheless.” 

What is science? I like the statement made a 
year ago last summer by Prof. Horace Lamb, the 
president of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In his presidential address delivered 
before that body, as reported in the Living Age, he de- 
clared: “The primary aim of science is to explore the 
facts of nature, to ascertain their mutual relations, 
and to arrange them as far as possible into a consistent 
and intelligible scheme.” 

As science has heaped blessings upon man’s ma- 
terial enterprises, so will it confer blessings upon re- 
ligion. 

I believe that science will purge religion of its 
superstitions. We must remember always that our 
creeds, our dogmas, our theologies, are the products 
of the centuries of man’s struggle to know the truth 
about the universe. A study of the history of the 
world’s religions will reveal to any student the marvel- 
ous way on which man has come in his theological 
thinking. At first frightened and superstitious, look- 
ing upon the forces of nature as antagonists; then, be- 
coming a little safer and less frightened, moving on and 
on until he comes to a glowing and glorious concep- 
tion of the universe, his life in it, and the Power behind 
it. The marvel of it all is how those old superstitions 
and fears have continued down through the ages, 
tormenting and troubling man. 

Nathaniel S. Shaler has an interesting account 
of the ancient fears and superstitions in his remarkable 
book, ‘The Individual.”” He says: “As soon as men 
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began to see that death needed explanation—in other 
words, as soon as they became men—their constructive 
imaginations began to explore the mystery and to fill 
it with fancies. In its first stages this process was 
naturally full of evil. The primitive man couid, of 
course, make no better gods than himself, so he peopled 
the unknown with a host of brutal creatures, each 
demanding service and sacrifice after the manner of 
his own chieftains. Hence the ancient curses of 
sorcery and diabolism which have so weighed on man. 
The extent to which this evil of primitive demon wor- 
ship has retarded the advance of man is just coming to 
be duly appreciated. 

“To the earlier and more brutal explanations of 
the unknown which was opened by the anticipation of 
death time gradually brought relief. The evil gods 
mended their ways as their makers grew larger in their 
understandings. But this process was one of slow 
growth. It is indeed in the nature of a religion to 
remain much behind the state of moral advance of the 
people who hold to it. Each stage of the ongoing is 
retarded by the conviction of the people that their 
gods, even those who are devils, are sacred, and that 
the prophet of good deserves not only their ultimate 
vengeance but more immediate punishment by all true 
believers. Every one of these steps upward has had 
to be won by valiant men; in fact, the wars for or 
against a betterment of their gods has been a most 
striking feature in human history.” 

Yet the old superstitions and fears still persist in 
man’s religion. Added to them are traditions and 
customs that were established throughout the course 
of progress. Slow accumulations of forms of worship 
and habits of devotion have persisted. The result is 
that religion is bowed down beneath the burden of the 
superstitions, traditions, customs, habits, of all the 
years. 

Now comes science, waving its magic wand of 
knowledge, bidding these to depart. Science is taking 
us out of the darkness of superstition into the morning 
light of reason. But, sad to relate, our progress is 
slow. Yet, as the years come and go, science is going 
to do wonders for religion. It is going to purge it, 
cleanse it of all these superstitions. 

It is going to bring out and emphasize more and 
more the larger idea of God. Instead of destroying 
man’s faith in God, science, I believe, will strengthen 
and ennoble it. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, who re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1928 for isolating 
and measuring the electron, has recently made a very 
‘significant statement. In an interview, published in 
the World’s Work, he is reported as saying: ‘““Why not 
say ‘God?’ There is no reason why a physicist should 
not believe in such a being, or force. We should use 
the word ‘God’ to describe what is behind the mystery 
of existence. Science has seen the world developing, 
through countless ages, higher and higher qualities, 
moving on to better and better things. It pictures 
God, however you may conceive Him, as essentially 
good, as providing a reason for existence, in that we 
may be a part of the great plan of world progress. I 
have never known a thinking man who did not believe 
in God. . . . Every one who reflects at all believes, 
in one way or another, in God. . . . It seems to me 
as obvious as breathing that every man who is suf- 


ficiently in his senses to recognize his own inability 
to comprehend the problem of existence, to understand 
whence he came and whither he is going, must in the 
very admission of that ignorance and finiteness recog- 
nize the existence of a something, a Power, a Being, in 
whom and because of whom he himself ‘lives and 
moves and has his being.’ That power, that some- 
thing, that existence, we call God.” 

As time moves on and the scientists continue 
classifying and ordering the facts of this beneficent 
universe (which we have been taught to accept) the 
superstitions concerning that Power behind all things 
will be cast aside forever, and man will have a clear 
understanding of God. The worth of such a con- 
tribution to man is too great to be estimated. 

I also expect that science will clear up a lot of the 
mystery now surrounding the ideas of sin and punish- 
ment. I believe that it will continue to demonstrate 
the absolute certainty of cause and effect. And some- 
times—sometime—science is going to cause all of the 
absurd and ridiculous ideas of punishment now so much 
in vogue to be taken out and cast away forever. In 
the light of what facts science has already gathered 
concerning the universe, how stupid is the notion of 
endless torment! . 

And then, I believe that science will make it 
more and more evident that death is not the end, but 
that the human soul is built for a higher and better 
life than any known here. 

I have said that I believe that science will make 
religion more exact and more reasonable. Instead of 
injuring, tearing down, destroying, science will make 
religion more vital. This brings me to this conclu- 
sion. Instead of less, science is going to make it ab- 
solutely necessary that we make more use of religion. 

Science has given us a new world; it has placed in 
our hands marvelous powers; it has built up a great 
industrial, material prosperity. Given this larger 
power, we need a race of men more like the Master 
than ever before. We do not need more power half 
as much as we need more religion. 

Dr. Millikan says: “But to what end? Without 
the moral background of religion, without the spirit 
of service which is the essence of religion, our new 
powers will only be the means of our destruction.” 
In similar vein, President Wilson declared: ‘Science 
has won for us a great liberty in the physical world, a 
liberty from superstitious fear and a liberty from many 
of the diseases which in times past wiped out great 
numbers of men; it has given us a freedom to use na- 
ture as a familiar servant; but it has not freed us from 
ourselves.”’ The president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science recognizes the same 
great fact and says: ‘‘Science can have no pretensions 
to improve human nature; it may alter the environ- 
ment, multiply the resources, widen the intellectual 
prospect, but it can not fairly be asked to bear the re- 
sponsibility for the use which is made of these gifts. 
That must be determined by other and, let us admit 
it, higher considerations.” 

All of which leads me to believe that more and 
more from now on there will be a stronger emphasis 
put upon religion and the religious life than ever before. 
If science will do this for the human race, it will have 
rendered a tremendous service. 
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A Book of Remembrance 
Edwin J. Lewis 


M@\() one actively interested in the work of any 
ef church there are decided advantages in 
reading more than one of the many religious 
| weekly journals. In the first place the 
practise tends to minimize the importance of de- 
nominational self-assertion, which so easily leads to 
ecclesiastical bigotry and a “holier than thou’’ atti- 
tude of mind. In the second place it keeps one in- 
formed as to what is going on in other church fields, 
and often offers suggestions of great practical value. 

Some months ago I was greatly interested to read 
in the Churchman an account of what was called a 
“Book of Remembrance” installed in St. John’s 
Church in Charlestown, a book in which is recorded in 
a dignified manner all gifts and bequests to that 
church. A visit to Charlestown and later a conversa- 
tion with the rector confirmed my belief that such a 
register can hardly fail to be of great practical as well 
as historical and sentimental value to any parish, 
and especially to our older societies. Hidden away in 
the formal church records and in the treasurer’s books 
is the mention of gifts and endowments that have 
added to the strength and permanence of many a 
church, but, with the passing of the years and the ad- 
vent of new generations, it is but natural that gifts 
and benefactors are alike forgotten. 

This is the case in the old First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, now entering the fourth century of its 
existence. In order that this condition shall be for- 
ever removed the Tercentenary Committee, with the 
approval of the trustees, has installed a Book of Re- 
membrance similar to the one above referred to, in 
which will be recorded the name of every benefactor 
of this church and parish from the beginning, with the 
date and a brief description of his gift. 

The book itself is a fine specimen of the book- 
maker’s art, bound in leather and suitably inscribed 
in gold letters. It reposes in a mahogany stand, not 
unlike a church font, with a glass top so that the 
volume can be readily seen. It is intended, however, 
that this Book of Remembrance shall be something 
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more than an attraction for the merely curious, it 
shall be a record to be treated with respect and rev- 
erence. Consequently it is under lock and key. 

The records are written in longhand with in- 
delible ink, but two typewritten copies of each entry 
are made, one kept on file in the church office where it 
can be consulted at any time, and the other deposited 
with other church papers in a safe deposit vault. We 
believe that this Book of Remembrance will come to be 
regarded with the reverence.that is attached to many 
other historical records and will receive the same 
vigilant care. As an example of the entries in this 
book let me cite the record regarding the church bell: 


The Church Bell 

The bell in the steeple was presented to the Town 
of Dorchester in 1751 by the proprietors of the common 
and undivided lands late in the Township of Dorchester 
and now in Stoughton. It was cast by A. Rudhall in 
Bristol, England, weighed 785 lbs. and cost fifty pounds 
sterling. It was hung June 18, 1752. 

In 1862, the bell having become cracked and unfit 
for use, it was recast by Henry N. Hooper & Co. (suc- 
cessors to Paul Revere) and metal was added sufficient 
to make its weight 1813 lbs. The cost of renewal was 
$519.53. 

In 1896 the bell was again badly cracked at the 
time of the burning of the meeting-house, and was re- 
cast by the Blake Bell Company. All the old inscrip- 
tions were reproduced in the casting and there was 
added, at the suggestion of the minister of the church, 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, these words: ““Amorem 
Deo Homenique Sono” (I proclaim Love to God and 
Man). 

This is but one of more than fifty similar entries. 
It will be readily seen that such a compilation of facts 
regarding the church and its history will be of in- 
creasing interest as the years go by. There is a prac- 
tical side to the Book of Remembrance that will ap- 
peal to the church treasurer. Any person giving or 
bequeathing any sum above a certain fixed amount to 
the church will of course have his name recorded, and 
we all know that “’tis sweet to be remembered.” 


Spring 


Pearl S. Buck 


This story, by the author of ‘The Good Earth,” is 
published through the courtesy of Flood Relief in 
China, constituted by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America and China Famine Relief, U. S. A., to 
seek funds in behalf of the starving millions rendered 
homeless and destitute by the great Yangtze flood. Na- 
tional headquarters of this organization are at 205 Hast 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


qi [U, the farmer, sat at the door of his one-room 
59: house. It was a warm evening in late 
BE Al| February, and in his thin body he felt the 
pears} coming of spring. How he knew that the 
time had now come when sap should stir in trees and 
life begin to move in the soil he could not have told 


himself. In other years it would have been easy 


enough. He could have pointed to the willow trees 
about the house and shown the swelling buds. But 
there were no more trees now. He had cut them off 
during the bitter winter when they were starving for 
food, and he had sold them one by one. Or he might 
have pointed to the pink-tipped buds of his three 
peach trees and his six apricot trees that his father 
had planted in his day so that now, being at the 
heights of their time, they bore a load of fruit every 
year. But these trees were also gone.. Most of all, 
in any other year than this, he might have pointed to 
his wheat fields, where he planted wheat in the winter 
when the land was not needed for. rice, and where, 
when spring was moving into summer, he planted the 
good rice, for rice was his chief crop. But the land 
told nothing, this year. There was no wheat on it, 
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for the flood had covered it long after wheat should 
have been planted, and it lay there cracked and dry. 

Well, on such a day as this, if he had his buffalo 
and his plow as he had always had in other years, he 
~-would have gone out and ploughed up that cracked 
soil. He ached to plough it up and make it look like 
a field again, yes, even though he had not so much 
as one seed to put in it. But he had no buffalo. If 
any one had told him that he would eat his own water 
buffalo that ploughed the good land for him, and year 
after year pulled the stone roller over the grain and 
threshed it at harvest, he would have called that man 
an idiot. Yet it was what he had done. He had 
eaten his own water buffalo, he and his wife and his 
parents and his four children. They had all eaten 
the buffalo together. 

But what else could they do on that dark winter’s 
day when the last of their store of grain was gone, 
when the trees were cut and sold, when he had sold 
everything, even the little they had saved from the 
flood, and there was nothing left except the rafters 
of the house they had and the garments they wore? 
Was there sense in stripping the coat off one’s back to 
feed one’s belly? Besides, the beast was starving 
also, since the water had covered even the grass lands, 
and they had had to go far afield to gather even enough 
to cook its bones and flesh. On that day when he had 
seen the faces of his old parents set as though dead, on 
that day when he had heard the crying of his chil- 
dren and seen his little daughter dying, such a despair 
had seized him as made him like a man without his 
reason, so that he had gathered together his feeble 
strength and he had done what he said he never 
would; he had taken the kitchen knife and gone out 
and killed his own beast. When he did it, even in his 
despair, he groaned, for it was as though he killed his 
own brother. To him it was the last sacrifice. 

Yet it was not enough. No, they grew hungry 
again and there was nothing left to kill. Many of the 
villagers went south to other places, or they went 
down the river to beg in the great cities. But he, Liu 
the farmer, had never begged. Moreover, it seemed 
to him then that they must all die, and the only com- 
fort left was to die on their own land. His neighbor 
had come and begged him to set forth with them; yes, 
he had even said he would carry one of the old parents 
on his back so that Liu might carry the other, seeing 
that his own old father was already dead. But Liu 
had refused, and it was well, for in the next two days 
the old mother was dead, and if she had died on the 
way he could only have cast her by the roadside lest 
the others be delayed and more of them die. As it 
was he could put her safely into their own ground, 
although he had been so weak that it had taken him 
three days to dig a hole deep enough for her little old 
withered body. And then before he could get her 
buried he and his wife had quarreled over the poor 
few clothes on the old body. His wife was a hard 
woman and she would have buried the old mother 
naked, if he had let her, so as to have the clothes for 
the children. But he made her leave on the inner 
coat and trousers, although they were only rags after 
all, and when he saw the cold earth against his old 
mother’s flesh—well, that was sorrow for a man, but 
it could not be helped. Three more he had buried 
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somehow, his old father and his baby daughter and 
the little boy who had never been strong. 

That was what the winter’s famine had taken from 
them. It would have taken them all except that in 
the great pools lying everywhere, which were left from 
the flood, there were shrimps, and these they had eaten 
raw and were still eating, although they were all sick 
with a dysentery that would not get well. In the last 
day or so his wife had crawled out and dug a few sprout- 
ing dandelions. But there was no fuel and so they 
also were eaten raw. But the bitterness was good 
after the tasteless flesh of the raw shrimps. Yes, 
spring was coming. 

He sat on heavily, looking out over his land. If 
he had his buffalo back, if he had his plow that they 
had burned for fuel, he could plough the land. But 
when he thought of this as he did many times every 
day, he felt helpless as a leaf tossed upon the flood. 
The buffalo was gone; gone also his plow and every im- 
plement of wood and bamboo, and what other had he? 
Sometimes in the winter he had felt grateful that at 
least the flood-had not taken all the house as it had so 
many other houses. But now suddenly it came to 
him that he could be grateful for nothing, no, not 
even that he had his life left him and the life of his 
wife and the two older children. He felt tears come 
into his eyes slowly as they had not come even when he 
buried his old mother and saw the earth fall against 
her flesh, bared by the rags which had comforted him 
that day. But now he was comforted by nothing. 
He muttered to himself: 

“T have no seed to plant in the land. There the 
land lies! I could go and claw it up with my hands if 
I had the seed, and the land would bear. I know my 
good land. But I have no seed and the land is empty. 
Yes, even though spring comes, we must still starve!’’ 

And he looked, hopeless, into the barren spring. 


* * * 


MEMO TO A CRUSADER 


We are glad to note that a Western Union official, Mr. F. W. 
Lienau, has interdicted the use of the alleged verb ‘‘contact’’ 
by that organization, or at least has stirringly stated the con- 
viction that it ought not “‘to soil any good Western Union paper.” 
Indeed, Mr. Lienau’s feelings go even beyond our own: “‘Some- 
where there cumbers this fair earth with his loathsome presence 
aman who, for the common good, should have been destroyed in 
early childhood. Heis the originator of the hideous vulgarism of 
using ‘contact’ as a verb. So long as we can meet, get in touch 
with, make the acquaintance of, be introduced to, call on, inter- 
view or talk to people, there can be no apology for ‘contact.’ ”’ 
This—at least the first part of it—is a shade more emphasis than 
we should allow ourselves, perhaps, but we enter the qualifica- 
tion mildly. We are all for Mr. Lienau. He sounds like the 
man to deal with certain other things that afflict us: with ‘‘name 
*naddress,” for example, which is all but universal, with people 
who ‘meet up with’ some one, with styles that ‘‘slenderize,”’ 
with logicians who “‘infer’’ when they should “imply,” and talkers 
who beg one to “give me a ring.’”’ When he disposes of these, 
we will undertake to find him plenty of others. And, incident- 
ally, if he is a real crusader, concerned with the real dignity and 
freedom of the human mind, he will reprobate the cliche no less 
than the vulgar. What, then, of those quite impredicable ready- 
made messages—to mother, to father, to the newly wedded, and 
the newly bereft, to any one in any conceivable situation from 
having flown the Atlantic to having produced tripl :ts—which 
the telegraph company sets, numbered and waiting, before the 
message-sending public? —The Commonweal. 
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The Joliet Conference of Religious Liberals 


The proposed union of Universalist and Unitarian Churches 
was the subject of addresses by Dr. Sidney B. Snow of Meadville 
Theological School and Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, prominent Universalist layman and president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Likerals, at the conference of the 
Federation held at St. John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, Il., 
Feb. 2 and 3. The'topic is one of vital interest to members 
of both dencminations and the religious world. 

Judge Galer was unable to attend the conference because 
of last minute business demands on his time, but his able address 
was read by the host to the conference, Dr. Walter H. Macpher- 
son. Judge Galer stressed the importance of the action of the 
two bodies in appointing committees to consider the proposed 
merger of the two denominations. Although the map of the 
religious world has altered mightily in these recent years, the two 
bodies have long traveled almcst parallel roads. Both were 
rebels against an austere and cruel theology, and yet, in coming 
together, what, asks Judge Galer, should be the guiding purpose 
and method of the new union? A broad definition of liberalism, 
what it offers, the need for organization, and the advantages 
of union were all presented. ‘If the momentum of physical 
bodies increases as the square of the velocity, religious momentum 
ought to be multiplied in like manner by the joining of our forces. 
. ... Far more, however, would it enable us to present a united 
front in the social and religious conflicts that exist around us on 
every side.” ‘To achieve this high ideal of union, he said, there 
must be no suspicion on either side, and any commitments that 
may come ‘‘must recognize the sacredness of conscience, the 
preservation of every property right, a scrupulous respect for 
differing tastes in modes of worship and of different theological 
beliefs.” 

Dr. Snow presented the background of each denomination 
and stressed the fact that the two had developed as a result of 
the same social and religious reactions. Both groups, he said, 
have produced outstanding leaders in humanitarian movements 
and have always considered the social frontier of the church of 
great importance. Dr. Snow concisely pointed out the duty of 
the laymen of the two denominations. It is the layman who is 
in a position to effect this union because of his wide outlook and 
appreciation for its ultimate benefits. The leaders of the two 
groups are inclined to over-emphasize the importance of the legal 
and doctrinal difficulties that would be involved in this consoli- 
dation, and it is the layman who must cut through these to per- 
fect the ideal union. Above all, such friction as was experienced 
in producing the United Church of Canada must be avoided. 

Besides the economic reason for this union, there is the re- 
ligious need for plowing a deep channel of liberalism with each 
group acting as a true complement. Both groups have de- 
veloped individualism; together they can develop a missionary 
policy of greater power. The quality of each group has been high, 
and together the advantage of quantity can be achieved. 

At the Tuesday evening meeting Dr. Charles E. Snyder of 
Davenport, Iowa, spoke on “Credits and Values.”’ He described 
life as a process just as energy is a process. In this process, he 
said, experience and choice (since we enjoy free will) present a 
body of material which we evaluate. It is from this evaluation 
that we develop cur ultimate goals in life, and to-day they are 
social and not theological goafs. In a crisis, the counterfeit na- 
ture or the true nature of our evaluation is discovered, and bank- 
ruptey or happiness, which is the by-product of life’s achieve- 
ments, follows. Our spiritual leaders to-day guide in this true 
evaluation, and therefore assist the individual in averting spiritual 
bankruptcy. 

The Rey. William Robert Hodgson of the Congregational 
church at Moline, Ill., addressed the conference on “‘Safeguard- 
ing Our Youth.” Youth, Mr. Hodgson said, rebels at institu- 
tional religicn, and yet the psychologists claim that faith is help- 
ful if not essential. We want honest intellectualism combined 
with whatever is helpful in meeting the crises of life. Conse- 


quently, the church must express the ideals of youth if it would 
win the young people over. In order to develop the old fire and 
spirit in the new issues, youth needs the background of savred 
literature, the appeal to imagination in ceremonies and exercises, 
and the church serving as a rallying ground and power house for 
ultimate goals. 

At the Wednesday afternoon round table, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, dean of Abraham Lincoln Center of Chicago, opened the 
discussion on ‘‘Race Conflicts” with a statement of causes of 
conflict. He gave examples of conflict caused by differences in 
language, in ordinary customs of daily life, in imperialistic pur- 
poses, in religion, in economic structures, in whatever inherited 
racial prejudices there might be. Dr. Reese believes that efforts: 
to do away with the causes of conflict do not make unnecessary 
techniques by which conflicts may be dealt with sympathetically 
and thoroughly when they do occur. 

At the meeting of the Council Wednesday morning, it was: 
voted that Dr. Louis L. Mann of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, 
assume the place of Dr. Tobias Schanfarber on the Executive 
Committee, the other members of that committee to be Dr. 
Charles E. Snydir, executive chairman, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
Judge Roger S. Galer, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese. Because of in-: 
creasing duties in his law practise entailing a growing demand 
upon his time and strength in this period of business distress in 
the territory which his law office serves, Hon. Roger S. Galer 
asked to be excused from the office of president of the Federation, 
in which he has served for five years, and Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
of St. Paul’s on the Midway, Chicago, was elected to succeed 
him. Mr. Galer remains on the Executive Committee, how- 
ever, and he will continue his active interest in the Federation. 
and its efforts at the closer understanding and relationships among 
the liberal religious movements. 

Dr. Reese presented a resolution, which was approved. 
and accepted: 


Whereas, the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals has suffered irreparable loss in the passing of 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte, pastor, author, co-founder of 
the National Federation and the International Con- 
gress, and spiritual leader of the wider fellowship; 

And whereas, we greatly miss his wise counsel, 
cautious judgments, adventuresome religious idealism; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we spread upon the 
records of the Federation this expression of our sorrow 
over his passing, our joy over his triumphant life. 


Appointments to the Council and election of members-at-. 
large and honorary vice-presidents were made, effective until 
the annual meeting of 1935. The Universalist General Con- 
vention reappointed Dr. L. W. Brigham of Chicago and Judge: 
Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant. The Central Conference of 
American Rabbis appointed Dr. Louis L. Mann of Chicago and 
Dr. Barnet Brickner of Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Charles E. Snyder: 
of Davenport, Iowa, and the Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Schenec- 
tady, New York, were appointed by the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. J. Barnard Walton represents the General 
Conference of the Religious Society of Friends. 

Members-at-large: Frank D. Adams, Detroit, Mich.,, 
Horace F. Bridges, Chicago, Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass.,, 
Harry L. Canfield, Greensboro, N. C., Percival Chubb, St. Louis,. 
Mo., A. J. DeJarnette, Soddy, Tenn., William Robert Hodgson, 
Moline, Ill., Felix Levy, Chicago, Ill., Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill., Eugene Mannheimer, Des Moines, Iowa, Alfred W. 
Martin, New York, N. Y., John F. Meyer, Columbus, Ohio, 
Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill., Sidney B. Snow, Chicago, John. 
van Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Honorary vice-presidents: W. Waldemar W. Argow, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Charles Parker Connolly, Rockford, Ill., Louis C. Cornish, 
Boston, Mass., Hugo G. Eisenlohr, Cincinnati, Ohio, Samuel A. 
Eliot, Boston, Mass., Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass., Percy F.. 
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Gardner, Providence, R. I., Mrs. Max Grief, Baltimore, Md., 
Samuel H. Goldenson, Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert W. Hill, Salem, 
Mass., Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa., Mrs. William Kent, 
Kentlands, Calif., Julius Kespohl, Quiney, Ill., Mrs. Caroline 
Kleinstuck, Kalamazoo, Mich., Lee S. McCollester, Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., Lucia Ames Mead, Brookline, Mass., Clinton Lee 
Scott, Peoria, Ill., Franklin C. Southworth, Little Compton, 
R. I., Frank 8. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 
* 


* * 


WISCONSIN CLOSES THAT “‘UNIVERSITY GAP”’ 
Frederick J. Bolender, Jr. 


There was a gap in the religious development of Wisconsin’s 
young Universalists. They were christened as babies, entered 
in the Sunday school when they became old enough for that, and 
then they advanced through the various stages of Sunday school 
from the primary group to the class for students of high school 
age. 

After that they seemed to meet a blank wall, especially those 
who went to the University of Wisconsin. ‘There was no tie to 
hold them to their Universalist beliefs, nothing to make them 
continue to be real Universalists. 

Most of the students, when they reached the capital city, 
lost interest in things religious, consumed with the busy whirl 
of the new university life. The few who still thought of Uni- 
versalism found no place to go on Sunday mornings, as there is 
no Universalist church in Madison. Instead they went to other 
churches where they found Methodism, Congregationalism, 
Unitarianism, but not Universalism. 

This sag in interest in Universalism was noticed, regretted, 
and a solution sought. That solution first started to take form 
in Monroe, Wis., where a movement was started to organize the 
Universalist students attending the University of Wisconsin. 

The idea of organizing these Universalist students was 
proposed to the Rey. Luther Riley Robinson, D. D., pastor of 
the Monroe church and Superintendent of the Wisconsin State 
Convention. He was heartily in accord with the idea, and 
promised co-operation in starting such a group among the 
university students. 

That was in September, 1930. Plans went ahead. Dr. 
Robinson communicated with Universalist ministers in other 
Wisconsin cities in order to learn the names of all possible Uni- 
versalist students attending the university. Sentiment was 
sounded out and indications pointed toward a real interest in the 
project. 

The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention met and 
considered, among other things, the matter of sponsoring an 
organization to hold together the students at the university 
coming from Universalist homes. The Convention took to the 
idea very favorably and declared itself heartily in favor of 
the proposed organization. An indication of the Convention’s 
sentiment is shown by the fact that a one hundred dollar fund 
was voted to aid the new group in getting under way. 

On Sunday evening, Dec. 14, 1930, was held the first meet- 
ing of student Universalists ever held at the University of Wis- 
consin. The meeting was attended by five students and Dr. 
Robinson. 

Despite the small initial turnout, the group went ahead with 
plans for founding a definite club. A president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer were elected. The new president 
appointed a committee to draft a constitution. 

It was decided to have monthly meetings of the club in 
the Memorial Union Building, the building which is called the 
“parlor” of the university. In the building a number of small 
rooms are available as meeting places for campus groups at 
no charge. Refreshments can be served in these rooms easily, 
as there are kitchens connected. And since the club meetings 
were planned for Sunday evenings, when meals are not served 
in fraternity and sorority houses, refreshments were part of the 
program anticipated for future meetings. 

The second meeting of the group came on Feb. 15, 1931. 
This was attended by a much larger number than the pioneer 


meeting. Students who had been a bit skeptical about taking 
part in the venture of starting an entirely new organization, 
now saw that it seemed bound to develop and prosper, and there- 
fore felt safe in joining in. 

The constitutional committee made its report and submitted 
the constitution as it had been drafted. The preamble declared 
that “in order to promote interest among University of Wiscon- 
sin students in discussion of vital matters of religion, science, 
literature, music, and art, this organization is established.” 

The constitution also provides that ‘membership in this 
society shall be open to any one interested in discussion groups.” 
This clause, making membership easily accessible to any student, 
was necessitated by a ruling of the House committee in charge 
of the operation of the Memorial Union Building, to the effect that 
religious meetings were not allowed within the building. This 
ruling at first seemed to indicate that the club could not meet 
in the building, but the president of the club called on Seott H. 
Goodnight, dean of men, and asked if meetings of the club might 
not be held there in view of the fact that the meetings were discus- 
sional and not in the form of instruction, and since there was no 
restriction on who might attend the meetings. The dean gladly 
consented to this, saying that he did not wish to stand in the 
way of such an organization in any way. 

The appointment of a program committee brought a unity 
to the club’s future, with a definite program of discussions laid 
out for the subsequent meetings of the group. 

A membership committee was formed to expand the club. 
Religious preference cards, filled out by all students at registra- 
tion times, were sought for further names. More Universalists 
were invited to join the group in a campaign employing the mail, 
the telephone, and personal calls. 

The university year of 1930-1931 ended with the club having 
passed from the pioneering stage to that of a definite campus 
organization, meeting regularly and profitably. 

Now well along in its second year, the Universalist club is 
prospering and progressing steadily. It affords chance for live 
discussion, religious thought, and the contact with the Uni- 
versalist Church that is otherwise lest. It is closing that ‘“uni- 
versity gap.” 

* * * 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WASHINGTON BICEN- 
TENNIAL 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


In spite of the reckless aspersions of certain ultra-modern 
biographers, of the school aptly termed “assassins of character,” 
the fact remains solidly established that George Washington was 
a man of sterling integrity and of devout Christian faith and 
practise. James Truslow Adams’ latest notable volume, ‘“‘The 
Epic of America,” records the judgment of the authoritative 
historian when he declares that the greatest legacy of the United 
States during all its formative period was the character of Wash- 
ington. It was ‘“‘by sheer force of character,’ Adams says, that 
Washington “held a divided and disorganized country together.” 
To emphasize this, to hold it before our citizens and youth and to 
call attention to the foundations of Washington’s character in 
his religion is a signal service that can be appropriately rendered 
by the churches during the present bicentennial of his birth. 
That is why the Federal Council of Churches has issued an of- 
ficial statement commending this observance by the Christian 
forces of America. 

The evidence of Washington’s genuine religious interest is 
unimpeachable. Robert Lewis, his nephew and private secre- 
tary during the first term of the Presidency, records that he often 
saw his uncle in his library in a kneeling position, with an open 
Bible before him. Nelly Custis, granddaughter of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, said of him: “In New York and Philadelphia he never 
omitted attendance at church in the morning, unless detained by 
indisposition. No one in church attended to the services with 
more reverential respect.’ Clearest of all is Washington’s own 
testimony, disclosed in his official utterances. It was he who 
established the practise of having chaplains in the army, “er- 
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sons of good character and exemplary lives,’ for the sake of se- 
curing the greatest possible moral and religious influence. In 
1776 he wrote expressing the hope “that every officer and man 
will endeavor so to live and act as becomes a Christian soldier 
defending the dearest rights and liberties of his country.”” In 
1783, on disbanding the army, he sent a letter to the governors of 
the states, in which he said: 

I now make it my earnest prayer that God would 
have you and the states over which you preside in His 
holy protecticn .... and that He would most gra- 
ciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility and pacific temper of mind which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed re- 
ligion, and without an humble imitation of whose ex- 
ample in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation. 


And as if summing up the best wisdom gleaned from his 
public service, he penned this immortal testimony in his Farewell 
Address: 

Of all the dispositicns and habits which lead to po- 
litical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports .... and let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the infiuence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 


A single aspect of the bicentennial anniversary may prove 
to be unfortunate—the tendency to bandy about superficially 
the famous caution in the Farewell Address against “foreign 
alliances.”? Thousands of persons will probably assume that the 
Father of our Country meant that we should pursue a policy of 
aloofness from all international affairs. To such we suggest that 
they ponder these significant paragrarhs, constituting part of the 
eontext in which the reference to ‘foreign alliances” is set: 


Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of 
a free, enlightened, and at no distant period a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. .. . 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and passionate attachments 
for others, should be excluded; and that in place of them 
just and amicable feelings toward all should be culti- 
vated. 


As Edward Tallmadge Root has discerningly pointed out, 
this passage in the Farewell Address, so far from urging American 
isolation, actually enjoins a close friendly relationship with the 
world as a whole. Washington did emphasize, it is true, the ad- 
vantage that America has in its “distant and detached situa- 
tion,”’ and strongly advised that we should not forego it. But 
at the same time he counseled “harmony, liberal intercourse with 
all nations,” as “recommended by policy, humanity, and in- 
terest.” The foreign relationships that he really protested 
against were ‘“‘antipathies” or “attachments” for “particular 
nations.” Such “attachments” and ‘‘antipathies’ for certain 
nations as against certain others are, indeed, ‘‘entangling.”’ 
Washington was decidedly right in thinking that they would not 
only be destructive of the internal unity of America but also 
inimical to “‘peace and harmony with all’’—i. e., to the unity of 
the world as a whole. 

But there is another kind of alliance which is not entangling 
but liberating—co-operative fellowship in behalf of world peace 
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and the welfare of humanity. Against such co-operation there 
is no reason to suppose that Washington would speak a word. 
How, then, can his position be regarded as a reason for keeping 
apart from organizations like the World Court or the League of 
Nations, whose very purpose is to overcome the “inveterate 
antipathies” against which Washington warned, and to secure 
the very “peace and harmony with all” which he bade us to cul- 
tivate! 

Another passage of the Farewell Address deserving more 
attention than it has received is Washington’s warning against 
the danger of “overgrown military establishments,” which, he 
declares, “under any form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to 
republican liberty.’”’ Let us recall, too, that Washington’s ‘ first 
wish was to see war, the plague of mankind, banished from the 
earth.” These two utterances may well serve as mottoes for the 
American delegation now at the Geneva Conference, called by 
the League of Nations in order to secure an end to the “over- 
grown military establishments” whose baneful influence Wash- 


ington feared. 
a * * 


PHOEBE HANAFORD 

Hanaford, Phoebe Ann Coffin (May 6, 1829-June 2, 1921), 
Universalist minister and author, born on Nantucket Island, 
was the daughter of George W. and Phoebe Ann (Barnard) Coffin; 
she was descended from the Folger and Coffin families, both of 
which, as she often observed, possessed the honor and influence 
due “first families.’ Her early education was obtained in the 
public and private schools of Nantucket; Latin and mathematics 
she studied with an Episcopalian clergyman. At the age of 
eight she took the temperance pledge; at thirteen she began 
writing for the newspapers; at sixteen she taught school, and on 
Dec. 2, 1849, she married Joseph H. Hanaford, a teacher. She 
early devoted herself to bringing about that time “when right 
shall triumph over might, and every soul shall be saved from 
sin,” laboring to this end in prose and verse, and with hymns 
and tracts, not hesitating to ‘“‘go to the haunts of vice” with her 
gospel. She became chaplain and treasurer of the Daughters of 
Temperance in the dedication of halls and at the burial of mem- 
bers. ‘‘My Brother,” a negligible volume of verse and prose, she 
published in 1852, and the following year “Lucretia, the Quaker- 
ess,’”’ designed to illustrate the triumph of anti-slavery principles. 
In 1860 appeared “‘The Best of Books and Its History,” a series 
of lectures on the Bible which she had previously delivered to the 
Baptists of Nantucket. She had been reared in the doctrines 
and principles of the Quakers, but she became a Baptist and 
later a Universalist. Having preached a year at the Universalist 
church in Hingham, Mass., she was installed as pastor in 1868, 
the first woman regularly ordained in New England. Resigning 
in 1870, she was called to New Haven, Conn., where she remained 
until 1874, when she became pastor of the First, and later of the 
Second Universalist Church in Jersey City. She was the first 
woman to officiate as chaplain of the Connecticut legislature, 
which position she occupied several times in 1870 and 1872, and 
she was probably the first woman to act as chaplain to a legisla- 
tive body of men. In 1865 she published three books: ‘‘The 
Young Captain,’ a memorial of Capt. Richard C. Derby, killed 
at Antietam; ‘‘Frank Nelson, or the Runaway Boy,”’ a piece of 
juvenile fiction; and ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: His Life and Public 
Services,’”’ of which a German translation was published in New 
York the same year. Her “‘Life of George Peabody,” the philan- 
thropist, was issued in 1870. The popularity of her books on 
Lincoln and Peabody was an indication of the condition of con- 
temporary literary standards rather than of any merits in the 
biographies. ‘From Shore to Shore, and Other Poems,’ ap- 
peared in 1871. A chronicle of the achievements of American 
women, ‘‘Daughters of America; or, Women of the Century” 
(1882), was the last of her literary productions. Her active 
ministry ceased in 1891, and her death, at the age of ninetytwo, 
occurred in Rochester, N. Y., at the house of a granddaugh- 
ter.—Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. PINKHAM ANSWERS THEIST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Theist”” has asked me questions. Do I know how liberal 
theists ‘‘really feel?’ Approximately, having mingled with 
them and been one myself many years. 

Will I give a definition of “reality?” Here is George Durman 
Foster’s: ‘‘Reality is that which is experienced as such.” 

Am I not “slightly Jesuitical” in holding that the humanist 
should retain the word God? Not Jesuitical in the bad sense, 
but wisely pedagogical. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


* * 


CILBERT LE SOURD ANSWERS CRITICISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have noted with much appreciation the very discrimina- 
ting reviews that you have given to our books. We also ap- 
preciate the praise that you have given them from time to time. 
When you have found occasion to criticise we have always taken 
that criticism in good spirit and have, in fact, appreciated it be- 
cause your reviews have been far more intelligent than those that 
appear in so many church papers. 

' In a recent issue you reviewed “The Friendly Farmers,” 
and ‘‘Wheat Magic.”’ This review was up to your usual high 
standard, but it contained one criticism which was really unfair 
and is based on a misunderstanding. ‘The reviewer begins by 
saying, ‘“‘The workers responsible for missionary education texts 
follow the principle of the uniform lessons that best results are 
secured through the study of the same topic by all groups,” and 
ends by saying, “The question might properly be raised whether 
there should not be grading in theme as well as method.” It is 
true that we frequently have the books for all grades on the same 
subject, but we most emphatically do not work on the principle 
of uniform lessons. The books for this very year show that 
clearly if one looks over the entire program. The home mission 
theme for adults is ‘““The Call to the Churches from the North 
American Home Missions Congress.” As this seemed totally 
unsuited for use with children, we made the home mission theme 
for children one closely related to the foreign theme, which was 
rural life. In fact we made the primary book a joint home and 
foreign study of rural children around the world. 

We very frequently choose a different theme for the children 
from that suggested for young people and adults. We do try if 
possible to have the same theme for primary and junior pupils 
and usually also the same theme for intermediates. If the adult 
theme is one that is of interest to children we carry the same 
theme throughout the entire schedule. 

We believe that there is a good educational argument for 
doing this. For one thing, it fits well into the plan for the church 
School of Missions, and adds greatly to the interest to have all 
departments studying the same topic. In the second place, there 
is a very distinct advantage from the educational point of view in 
having two or three age groups working on the same topic. It 
makes it possible for them to join in common projects and use 
common material. For instance, at my own church we are just 
starting a School of Missions. We have deliberately planned to 
have the primary and junior groups study the same topic, which 
in this case happens not to be the same as the topic to be studied 
by the adults. By having the two younger classes working to 
gether on the same topic they can combine in collecting curios, 
working up an exhibit, building a model village, and in using 
common material such as lantern slides and motion pictures. 

The mere fact that primary and junior courses have the 
same general theme does not put them in the same class with uni- 
form Bible lessons. They can be just as distinct as graded 
lessons. You may have graded lessons in which the primary 
course and junior course will both be studying Bible at the same 
time, but you certainly would not call them uniform lessons; so 


simply because we happen to have two books studying rural life 
for the junior and primary groups does not in any way mean we 
are following the plan of uniform lessons. 

This particular criticism is rather interesting to me in view 
of the history for the movement of graded lessons. When the 
matter of graded lessons was first being agitated the group that 
most enthusiastically backed it was largely drawn from the ranks 
of those who were active at that time in the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. They fought for graded lessons at the time 
when many of the religious education leaders were opposed to 
them. It is not very likely therefore that we would be turning 
our back on this principle twenty-five years later. 

I hope that you will not think that this rather long letter 
indicates any unwillingness to have our books criticised when they 
are reviewed. I suppose every publisher would rather have his 
books praised than criticised. We trust that we are good enough 
sports to take criticism and profit by it. These reviews of which 
I am speaking certainly are very complimentary and we thank 
you for all the kind things you have said. My only reason for 
writing such a long epistle is to make clear that this one particu- 
lar criticism of your reviewer is based on a misunderstanding. 

Gilbert Q. LeSourd, 


Secretary of Business Division.. 
* * 


IS IT THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Howard N. Brown and the writer discussed the merits of 
their several positions before a Brotherhood here, his emphasis 
resting on the term ‘“‘hampered’’ while mine was that of “‘hin- 
drance,”’ used, of course, in a comparative sense. But my own 
position remains unchanged as to the common challenge that it. 
is the business of churchmen to do this, any more than it is the 
duty of all citizens. Lester Ward’s subtitle to the last volume 
of his work on Sociology is the correct one: “The conscious im- 
provement of Society by Society.” 

Three hundred of us churchmen met in the Congregational 
church in Westboro Jan. 27, ready to do anything in the name 
of the cause of Jesus. But why pick on us when it comes to the 
reform of existing social institutions? Why doesn’t it belong as 
much to the Grangers and the Masons, or the Odd Fellows, or any 
one else who has been born and nurtured in an atmosphere due. 
chiefly to the Church Militant through all the ages? I did not 
intend to convey the impression that the problem is one for 
economists to the exclusion of the men of our churches; any man, 
all men, ought to be brought to see that it is just as much their 
business to change wrong into right as it is for those of us who 
have been associated with the church since boyhood. 

The most benumbing contact I meet with in the business 
world is a sort of a miasma of indifference and cowardice among 
men when initiation of necessary movements is called for. And 
one of the bright spots in the modern business world is the forma- 
tion of a certain type of civic club where the members vie with 
each other to do their duty as citizens, not merely as churchmen. 

William A. Wood. 

Framingham, Mass. 

* * 


TAKING RELIGION LUXURIOUSLY 
To the-Editor of the Leader: 

I had not attended the sessions of our General Convention 
for several years, and at Buffalo some features new to me were 
brought to my attention. I missed familiar figures—old-timers— 
and then was made to realize that I was that to the younger 
generation, which was something of a jolt. 

The first period of each day, as of old, was assigned to ‘‘de- 
votions.” Some thirty years ago I was on for the first devo- 
tional period. It was hard to round up a sufficient number for 
a start, and there was further difficulty in getting them warmed 
up. We just had good speed on when we reached our time limit. 


About twenty years ago one of our young ministers was 
given the same assignment. In desperation he came to me, and 
together by personal solicitation we collected less than a dozen 
—Aunty Brown was one—and made a beginning. It was going 
well when the time came to close. 

I observed at Buffalo that goodly congregations assembled 
for the beginning. Perhaps the fact that the majority were 
stopping under the same roof, and went directly from breakfast 
to the assembly room, was a factor. There was no searching for 
some one to officiate at the piano. One leader served at all the 
meetings, with well developed and cumulative thought. Every- 
thing was orderly, and moved without friction. 

Whether this is to the good or not I am not saying; but the 
prayer and conference meeting seems to have disappeared, 
which is a distinct loss. There was growing lack of spontaneity 
in the old conference meetings, and perhaps they are no longer 
possible. They seem to have disappeared from the State Con- 
vention programs. Nevertheless, they filled a place; they gave 
us something which we are not now getting, and which was very 
helpful. Some of us can remember when, at the Maine Conven- 
tion, forty to fifty people would turn out at a 5 a. m. prayer 
meeting, and there would be another, even more largely attended, 
at 8 a. m. 

We are taking our religion more luxuriously, and we are 
taking it passively. Are we taking it as effectively? 

A.B. 


* * 


THE CHURCH AN INSPIRATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is not this a great tribute to Dr. Perkins? 
Pasadena friend now in Washington: 

“Dr, Perkins grows upon me. He is a fine example of 
perfectly proportioned manhood, the intellectual and the spiritual 
in unison. It is an inspiration for the week to spend a couple 
of hours in the beautiful church.” 


It. is from a 


M. 


* * 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There has appeared in the Christian Leader a petition which 
the readers of the Leader are requested to sign, pledging them to 
“repudiate” the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Macintosh case, and to “refuse to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States upon any occasion, without right 
of reservation of conscience.” The reason given for such re- 
bellion against the national law is that the human conscience 
“belongs to God, and the Will of God is supreme over it.” 

A human being is qualifiedly that which such human being 
thinks. Character, conscience, religion, are human thought in 
purpose and action. The great error in formulation of religious 
faith has been the supposition that religion is the same in quality 
in all minds. No two persons can think alike under any condi- 
tion. Evolutionary law obtains in the building of human con- 
science, as elsewhere. Man does his own thinking; God doesn’t 
do it. Conscience-thought is human thought. God doesn’t do 
it. The basic principle of Universalism (as I understand it), 
is the freedom of conscience, contributing to self-development. 

In my opinion, that which humanity calls “God” is an un- 
known quantity, undefinable by human mind, never has been 
discovered by humanity as else than as Dr. C. Ellwood Nash 
declared in his March, 1931, articles, “the God that ts.” I think 
the acceptance of the Biblical statement that God created man in 
His own image is the acceptance of error. There’s no logical 
premise in human thought, or human environment, upon which 
to base the God-image idea. It has, I believe, originated in 
human mind, from observation of cosmic order causing man to 
think a mind superior to his own must be operating that order, 
and that mind must be the same in that Superior Being as in 
man, ergo: God must be like a man; and consequently man must 
be in the image of God. But cosmic phenomena are no data 
from which to vision God’s nature, or God’s agency. Gcd doesn’t 
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grow grass, or trees, or flowers. God doesn’t shed light from the 
sun, or hold the planets and stars in their places. God doesn’t 
ride the tempest, the hurricane, the flood. God doesn’t operate 
earthquake, volcano or tidal wave. God doesn’t scourge human 
beings with disease. Religion has taught that God does all these 
things, but erroneously. It is as much error to claim that God 
rules human conscience. That idea is the philosophy of historic 
Christianity, which is the antithesis of Universalism. 
W. W. Gleason. 


Fort Plain, Florida. 


*k * 


HONESTY IN OUR FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“A Journal of the Universalist Fellowship” was certainly a 
happy thought. Seems to me that under present conditions as 
to finances in general it would be well to use a cheaper grade of 
paper, and, perhaps, as some farm papers, publish every two 
weeks. Just a thought, that is all. 

I believe in the Universalist Church, and especially at this 
time it would be well to emphasize and apply our doctrine of 
universal brotherhood, as it could and needs to be done in many 
ways. I think it should begin with the individual in his rela- 
tions to family, friends and neighbors, and business associates, 
as to yersonal habits and conduct, just plain honesty without 
hiding. Then on to how to vote, a3 a citizen, and what to do as 
a human being in the wider relations of life, domestic and foreign. 
I believe that the church would be strengthened more than it 
has ever been by any one emphasis or endeavor by a clear stand 
upon the necessity of belief in and confession of Jesus the Christ 
as a requirement of salvation, the righteous life, for every man. 
This is also an application of universal brotherhood. 

I believe in union with others in common cause and also 
with those of like doctrine. There are some in our fellowship 
in thorough accord with Unitarians, others with Congregation- 
alists, and no doubt with Humanists (or some ism). They would 
be better citizens and better workers in ‘‘the way of life’ to forth- 
with unite with that which they are in innermost accord. God 
speed them. In other folds there are some who are in perfect 
accord with Universalist doctrine. They would be better, and 
the churches which now claim their dollars but can’t touch their 
hearts would be stronger, to say to them, “Farewell.” Let the 
whole Protestant world, nay, the Catholic too, unite on this basis 
and in this manner, just plain honesty and universal brotherhood, 
the very thing the whole world needs, and that pretty bad! 

Henry Gillespie. 


P. S. I still believe the proper and most fruitful field for 
building and for mission is that of the country and small town 
church, and that there should be a law of some sort to save them 
from being worn out and trampled to death as stepping stones 
to “fields of larger usefulness.” 


Manchester, Iowa. 
ROG 


AN EXTRACT FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was brought up on the Gospel Banner. Dr. Quinby is a 
clear figure of a man in my memory. He used to visit my 
grandmother to get the essence of early “‘Universalism”’ clear 
quilled. She loved its ‘martyrdom.’ Its casual ostracisms 
spurred the band of Universalists to new endeavor. They leaned 
backward in austerities, lest they be accused of shirking earthly 
responsibilities in assurance of a heavenly home, all prepared, 
no matter what. I close my eyes and see the blue and gold 
“sion,” curved to conform to the arch of the proscenium of the 
pulpit in the church at Bath, Me., where Henry Rugg preached, 
the “sign’”’ proclaiming ‘‘God is love.” 

The Leader is more gentle, has a trifle more of the pantheism 
of religious faith than did Dr. Quinby’s theology. I try to see 
God in the pebble, as well as in the star. The Leader is more 
comforting, energetic, well written, practical, human. 

S. 
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Edwards Resurrected 


Jonathan Edwards. By A. C. McGif- 
fert, Jr. (Harper. $2.50.) 


The modern biographer of Edwards 
must meet several tests. Is he a com- 
petent theologian, equipped to under- 
Stand the problems with which Edwards 
wrestled and to see these in relation to 
-man’s progressive apprehension of God’s 
purposes? Is he a careful student of re- 
ligious experience, prepared not only to 
appreciate the contributions of Edwards 
to the psychology of religion, but to es- 
timate what happened to Edwards him- 
self? Is he at home in the atmosphere of 
Colonial New England? Can he discuss 
technical questions of theology in a lucid 
and readable prose? Has he the restraint 
without which he will be sure to encumber 
the figure of Edwards with materials of 
interest primarily to a historian or theo- 
logian? Mr. McGiffert meets these tests 
almost as if by hereditary right, and he 
has made Edwards a really living and in- 
teresting figure in this, his first, book. 

The only son of a minister, who added 
farming and tutoring to his parish duties, 
Jonathan Edwards profited by a vigorous 
intellectual training under his father, who 
sent him to college with a reading knowl- 
edge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and 
with what was more unusual, a keen in- 
terest in natural science. In 1716 he 
entered the institution which was to be- 
come Yale, and soon displayed traits 
which go far to explain his later attitudes. 
He was not good-natured, but critical 
and confident that he could set others 
right; he was ‘“‘preoccupied with an inner 
world of ambitions and moods.” He was 
stirred by John Locke’s famous Essay and 
from his reading of this work dates his 
eager interest in the workings of the 
human mind. He projected a maynum 
opus in which he planned, at fifteen years 
of age, a discussion of nearly all the prob- 
lems which were to engage his mind and 
his pen in later years, and even indicated 
some of the solutions he was later to work 
out. 

Like Franklin, one of his few intellectual 
peers, Edwards engaged in an introspec- 
tive effort to develop a satisfactory charac- 
ter, probing his actual motives, examining 
the subconscious, and balancing each week 
the account in which resolutions and 
achievements formed debit and credit 
items. To an unusual degree it is true 
to say of him that his character was formed 
while he was still a youth, and the rest of 
the story is a fulfilment of tendencies 
thus early developed. 

Faced with a choice of careers, Edwards 
had to turn his back on natural science, 
though the scientific attitude was charac- 
eee See ee 
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teristic of him to the end. Philosophy 
appealed to him, but the field then open 
for the exercise of philosophical powers 
was the service of the church as a theo- 
logian. Moreover, as Mr. MceGiffert 
notes, Edwards needed “social reinforce- 
ment.”” His choice of the ministry, the 
service of ‘‘a large and organized group of 
people with a definite history and pro- 
gram,”’ revealed the need for security he 
was to show in his retreat to the authority 
of Scripture. Furthermore, Edwards was 
always interested in the exigencies of daily 
conduct; theology was for him applied 
philosophy. Finally, his own religious 
experience pointed the way. Revivals 
at home had already led to a preoccupa- 
tion with religion. Soon after he left 
college he disposed of doubts he had en- 
tertained about “‘God’s sovereignty,’’and 
his mind once for all rested in a doctrine 
which had at times in his youth seemed a 
“very horrible doctrine.” 

Supplementing his intellectual prepara- 
tion for religious service, Edwards found 
a “‘sweet delight in God and divine things,”’ 
in mystical experiences, and nature spoke 
to him, in all her moods, of the “‘great and 
glorious God.’ Following two years of 
graduate study at Yale, he definitely en- 
tered a ministerial career and was for eight 
months in charge of a small Presbyterian 
church in New York. Following this, he 
served for three years as a tutor at Yale, 
but resigned when Williams (later his 
bitter enemy) became rector of the college. 
It was at this time that he was called as 
associate minister to Northampton, where 
the church ministered to by his own grand- 
father was the most important New Eng- 
land charge outside of Boston. 

The Northampton ministry of Edwards 
is of course famous for the revivals which 
occupied him. both as a leader and as a 
student of religious experience. A part of 
the movement which was at the same time 
stirring to life the dull embers of formal 
religion in Europe as well as in the Colo- 
nies, revivalism represented a reassertion 
of the primacy of the individual, of the 
emotions, and of practical reformation of 
life. Edwards was as ready to lead as 
New England was to be led. Passionate- 
ly earnest, stern in his demands, uncanny 
in his understanding of the human heart, 
indefatigable in giving counsel to the grop- 
ing inquirer, skilful in narration (as in 
his description of the revivals, dated 1736, 
printed in London by Isaac Watts), vig- 
orous in controversy when the religious 
liberalism of the day challenged Calvin- 
ism, Edwards preached, counseled, wrote, 
and organized until he was the recognized 
leader of the new movement in New 
England. 

One of the fruits of the Northampton 
ministry was a book which Mr. McGiffert 
regards as “the most notable single dis- 


cussion of religion America has produced,” 
the ‘Treatise Concerning the Religious 
Affections.” Edwards had already writ- 
ten on the religious revival as a reporter, 
a critic, an apologist, and an organizer. 
Now he becomes its theologian. Among 
the varieties of experience people called 
religious Edwards sought to discriminate, 
and to this end he examined various views 
of religions. He resisted the over-sim- 
plification which reduces reliigon to any 
one pattern and reached a definition which 
is inclusive—‘‘the essence of all true re- 
ligion lies in holy love; and in this divine 
affection and an habitual disposition to it 
and that light which is the foundation of 
it and those things which are the fruits of 
it, consists the whole of religion.” 

Mr. McGiffert finds that the “‘hell-fire’’ 
discourses by which Edwards is popularly 
known do not bulk large in his productions. 
He did sometimes appeal to self-interest, 
but he varied his touch to reach different 
moods and tempers. 

It is not as easy to acquit Edwards of 
the tactless discussion of other people’s 
morals, and his methods alienated so 
many that when a suitable occasion arose 
in a controversy over the conditions of 
church membership his position in North- 
ampton was made untenable. Party spirit 
in the town accounted for some of the 
bitterness; and there was a squire-like and 
domineering layman, Israel Williams, who 
disliked Edwards. Finally the relationship 
was severed on the recommendation of a 
Council of the Churches, which the church 
members endorsed by a vote of 200 to 20. 

Such an end to a notable ministry of 
twenty-three years would usually mean 
the eclipse of the minister concerned. 
Edwards did have an anxious wait for his 
next opportunity. He became minister 
of a little church at Stockbridge in the 
Berkshire Hills, and missionary to the In- 
dians of the neighborhood. His seven 
years at Stockbridge were marked by 
efforts to protect the Indians from ex- 
ploitation which were so successful that 
he was put in charge of the mission station 
and its property; by educational projects 
for the Indians, in which he showed him- 
self very modern in point of view; by 
family troubles; by the Seven Years War; 
by theological controversy, which led him 
to write his well-known work on the free- 
dom of the will; and by discussions on 
ethics and esthetics which were quite re- 
markable productions for a man living on 
the frontiers of civilization. What these 
years meant in Edwurd’s development is 
indicated by his selection for the presi- 
dency of Princeton on the death of his 
son-in-law, Aaron Burr, in 1757. He had 
doubts wehther he should accept; he felt 
himself unfitted and he was unwilling ‘‘to 
go through the same course of employ in 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The Genera! Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


ABOUT EASTER 


In the early days of the G. 8.8. A. three 
special services a year—one for Christmas, 
Faster, and Children’s Day—were printed 
and sent out to every school. More re- 
cently this number has been reduced to 
two. In accordance with this plan it is 
the Easter prcgram this year which is 
being cmitted. 

In its place, however, we have sent to 
every superintendent copies of services 
previously published by this association, 
together with a list of other suggestive 
material. With this hes gone the word 
that if none of these services meet the 
needs of a school we shall be glad, upon 
request, to make further reccmmendations. 

* * 


WE HEAR FROM JAPAN 

This week’s mail brought two interesting 
letters from Japan, one from Miss Downing 
dated Jan. 16, the other from Miss Bowen 
written four days earlier. Miss Downing 
wrote in the interest of a plan which she is 
trying to carry out—the translation into 
Japanese of some of the new Closely 
Graded Lessons. This is being done that 
the teachers of boys and girls in our Sun- 
day schools there may use up-to-date 
teaching material in building Christian 
character. Of the work itself Miss Down- 
ing writes: 

“Tt seems an almost impossible task, 
scmetimes, to get this new material 
started, because of the inexperience of 
the teachers, the difference in language, 
our lack of room, and the multitude of 
other things which have to be done. But 
I so thorcughly believe that it is worth- 
while effort that I am plodding ahead. 
Each week sees an advance somewhere. 
If Universalism is true, the right and the 
good will conquer some day, if not in my 
time then in somebody else’s. ... 

“So many, many of the church schools 
sent me greetings at Christmas time. 
During this year I hcpe I may have trom 
you a list giving every school in our de- 
nomination with the superintendent’s 
address, so that I may send a word for next 
Ch istmas. I am trying to send a card to 
each school or individual child who wrote 
to me, but as you can well imagine it will 
take some time to make the rounds. So, 
in the meantime, will you please thank the 
schools and the individuals through the 
Leader and tell them that unless mails go 
astray they will have a card some day. 

“Please tell me how I can he of service 
to you and to the schools in America. 
Anything that I can do I shall consider a 
privilege.” 

From Miss Bowen’s letter we print one 
of a dozen or more paragraphs filled with 
interesting accounts of the work as it is 
progressing in Japan: 

, “We had a very happy Christmas here. 
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There is so little rest! There is 
such an unreasoning passion for 
activity! And so we skim the 
surface of all things; we never look 
down into their depths and see the 
power of help and culture which 
they might contain. We know no 
more of the real depth of our own 
lives than a child who crosses a 
frozen lake knows how deep the 
lake is. He does not even know 
that it has a depth. It seems all 
surface. But before our life can get 
depth into it, it must get God into 
it. God is the only power that 
deepens lives. A life with no in- 
tention of God in it must be shal- 
low. And there is no life so hard 
and crusted that, if God does enter 
into it, He will not break its crust 
through and deepen it to untold 
richness. 
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Phillips Brooks. 
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I can’t begin to tell you how many people 
shared the Christmas spirit and gitts with 
us here on this one compound. Let’s count 
them up and see, even though our figures 
can’t be inclusive or accurate. There were 
six Christmas celebrations: the Blackmer 
Home Christmas party included twenty- 
three people, the kindergarten had 100 
in attendance, the church here on our com- 
pound had ninety-six, the Sunday school 
had 300, the Dojin House (social service 
center) had 300, there was a party given for 
a group of forty-five poor children and 
mothers. The total is 864 guests in six- 
different programs! Believe it or not! 
Perhaps that explains as well as anything 
can how much gravel we scratched to 
bring joy at Christmas time.” 


* * 


THIS MATTER OF ATTENDANCE 


Stressing church school attendance as 
an end in itself has been greatly over done 
in the past. When seen in its right rela- 
tion to other values, however, an occasional 
setting forth of figures is both informing 
and stimulating. 

In the half page of church school news 
in the monthly calendar of Murray Church, 
Attleboro, Mass., the average attendance 
of the previous month is given by depart- 
ments. We reprint from the current is- 
sue: Officers 89 per cent, beginners 80 per 
cent, primary 84 per cent, junior 81 per 
cent, intermediate 88 per cent, senior 86 
per cent, young people 86 per cent, adult 
75 per cent, 125 perfect attendance. 

In the Dec. 6, 1931, issue of News, the 
weekly paper of the Portsmouth, N. 1s 


Universalist church school, last month’s 
attendance is referred to as follows: ‘““The 
month of November has been the best 
month in our church school for over ten 
years. During the month we have reached 
an attendance of eighty-five and an aver- 
age attendance of eighty for the five weeks 
in the month. Over sixty boys and girls 
had 100 per cent attendance for the five 
weeks. That is a good record and one 
that we must now work hard to keep. 
The enrollment is just over 100.” 

The weekly bulletin of Throop Memorial. 
Church, Pasadena, Cal., contains some 
word (sometimes in figures, sometimes 
not) regarding the attendance of the week 
before. One issue reveals the interesting 
fact that in enrollment and attendance 
the senior and young people’s department 
outnumbers every other in the school. 
Seventeen visitors were also present in 
this department on the Sunday being re- 
ported. 

THEY ARE COMING 


No, we have not forgotten that we 
promised four articles by as many different 
persons concerning Lent and the church 
school. Two appeared last month in the 
issues of Jan. 16 and 23. The first was by 
William Wallace Rose, and described the 
plan of a pastor’s class as carried out each 
year in the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn. In the second, Mrs. Beatrice N. 
Norris, director of religious education in 
our church in Rochester, New York, out 
of a wide and rich experience with young 
people, gave many helpful suggestions as 
to how the church school might take ad- 
vantage of the Lenten season. 

Because the other two articles are con- 
cerned more particularly with Easter 
Sunday they are appearing nearer that 
date. In next week’s issue Rev. Carl M. 
Gates, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Wellesley Hills, Mass., will tell 
us of a plan effectively carried out in his 
chureh each year, an Easter communion 
service for young people. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


When Mr. Royal Mason became su- 
perintendent of our chureh school at 
Pawtucket, R. I., last fall, he found that 
many parents were keeping children at 
home because in their opinion the school 
with its untrained teachers had little to 
offer. Determined to remedy this situa- 
tion, he organized a Teacher Training 
Class which met at Brown University 
under the leadership of a capable in- 
structor. As a result he now has twelve 
teachers who understand better than they 
ever did before the what, why, and how 
of church school teaching. And there are 
three times as many pupils on the roll 
to-day as there were September first. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LIST GROWS 
From Mission Circles 


Previously reported -............. $10.00 
38. Church of the Redemption, Bos- 


GID LG NS 2 Se ae ene ene 5.00 
A, Ladies’ Social Circle, Westmin- 

SUCIE USS mperemes toe, Peet es a, 5.00 
5. Mission Circle, Grove Hall, 

INES, S958 ere 5: nie ee Arar ee 5.00 
6. Mission Circle, Meriden, Conn.* 5.00 
7. Mission Circle, Attleboro, Mass.* 5.00 
8. Mission Circle, Newark, N. J. 5.00 
9. Mission Circle, Provincetown, 

IMIR. ASG, cen a ae ae 5.00 
10. Ladies’ Society, Elgin, Ill. ..... 5.00 


11. Mission Circle, Malden, Mass.. 5.00 
12. Mission Circle, Cambridge, 


IVLERESY: «uct Ae ASU nn Seen 5.00 
$60.00 
From Individuals 
Previously reported ............. $38.00 
9. Mrs. Frank A. Dewick, Massa- 
GUS eee eee 5.00 
10. Mrs. J. L. Sweet, Massachusetts 5.00 
11. Miss M. I. Emerson, Massa- 
CHUSCUUS MEM gsc Ees ol katt 5.00 
12. Mrs. Isaac V. Lobdell, Massa- 
EMUSCCES Aiea. 1 ete hos ee e's 5.00 
13. Mrs. Eben Prescott, Massa- 
COUSCEUSHRSS Sant ohne. ntosirte mies 5.00 
14. Mrs. Jack Tweedy, Massachus- 
CLL aE es geen ee dab. Sts yao ls 5.00 
15. Miss Emma E. Krementz, New 
HEN CALS aioe Mon mar Crees eeeeeee 5.00 
16. Miss Matilda Krementz, New 
UREN Ae Aiea cine eer ee terre 5.00 
$78.00 
* Pledged. 
* * 
ABOUT GIFTS FOR THE W. N.M.A. 
FUND 


We are genuinely sorry that a few of the 
states have seemed to object to the policy 
of sending individual gifts for the W. N. 
M. A. deficit direct to headquarters. The 
only reason for suggesting this was that 
we hoped we might interest many women 
who are not members of the Mission 
Circle, but who are in sympathy with 
our work, and to them our usual procedure 
would, we felt, be rather confusing and 
complicated. We definitely stated that 
gifts sent through the Mission Circle, 
thence to the state treasurer and then to 
the national corresponding secretary, were 
perfectly in order, but might and would, 
we: knew, cause delay in the printing of 
names. However, in so far as is possible, 
let’s have all of the gifts come through the 
state treasurer. We have always urged 
this policy, and we have not changed 
our minds now, and it was only to reach 
those outside our Association and to 
facilitate matters that we asked that gifts 


from individuals be sent direct. If some 
come direct to headquarters, a report will 
be made to state treasurers at the end of 
the year, or whenever requested. 
ok * 
CAMPS AND INSTITUTES TO RE- 
MEMBER 


Institutes: Sometime in August—Ferry 
Beach, Maine; Murray Grove, N. J. 

Camps: Sometime in July and August— 
Camp Cheery at Ferry Beach, Maine; 
Camp Murray, East Northfield, Mass. 
Fresh Air Camp for Little Girls, North Ox- 
ford, Mass. 

Definite dates and program data of in- 
terest will be given in a few weeks. Make 
plans now to attend one or more of the 
Institutes if you are a Mission Circle mem- 
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ber, and one of the camps if you are a 
Clara Barton Guild member or young 
woman interested in the service of young 
womanhood through church organizations. 
* x 
INMAN CHAPEL’S SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Miss Powell writes that all the plans for 
the coming summer are already made. 
The instructors, with the exception of 
Mrs. Libby and Miss Powell, are all na- 
tives, trained and developed there. There 
are some special things which will be 
needed, and among these are: 

1. A milk fund. 2. More equipment 
for the wood working department; i. e., 
saws, hammers, chisels or money with 
which to purchase them. 3. Construction 
paper, crayons and pencils. 

Money for the milk fund, or any of the 
above mentioned equipment, should be 
sent through your state treasurer. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


TESTS ON SUNDAY NIGHT 


Experts say that the world of young 
people from the age of fourteen to the age 
of twenty is the immediate world of grow- 
ing up. Young people are trying to find 
themselves. They are experimenting with 
their own powers. They are adjusting 
themselves to new life situations of which 
they had never been conscious before. 
Girls, for instance—a new experience for 
boys, involving learning to dance, cultivat- 
ing manners, discovering feelings and all 
that. 

It’s hard to get them interested in any- 
thing outside that immediate world. 
That’s why appeals for many worth-while 
things in religion have no value. These 
things fall outside the realm of yo th’s 
dominant concerns. 

And yet, young people can be interested 
in bigger problems, to some extent, if the 
proper methods are used. Young people 
read but very little in a newspaper. They 
remain unacquainted with world events 
and world personalities for the most part. 
And their information about the things 
they do know is unclear and uncertain. 
But a project to meet this situation can 
be devised. 

Recently I gave what I called an ‘“In- 
telligence Test on Current Events” to my 
union in Fitchburg. I asked such questions 
as these: ‘‘Who is Stalin?” ““Who is Mus- 
solini?”’ ‘‘Who is Bruening?” ‘‘Who is 
Ramsay MacDonald?” “Name two im- 
portant events now transpiring in the 
Orient.’’ There were fifteen questions 
in all, requiring about ten minutes to 
answer. 

The test was interesting in itself. It 
awoke interest in a larger world. It satis- 
fied young people’s desire to master knowl- 
edge. Some reacted in the manner of 
those who don’t like to be shown up, but 


these were few, and furnished a challenge 
to the leader. 

On the next week I gave a test on modern 
geography. Typical questions were: 

Where is Little America? 

Where are the Philippine Islands? 

What is the capital city of Soviet Russia? 

What is the Danzig Corridor? 

Name two countries that have won 
freedom as a result of the World War. 

Where is Albania? 

Where is Manchuria? 


Where is Hawaii? Honolulu? 
This test aroused great interest. I of- 
fered to drop the matter of tests. The 


group asked for another; this one is to 
be on the Japanese-Chinese conflict now 
raging. We shall leave out the personali- 
ties, and concentrate on the events. 

I am now projecting a series of tests in 
my mind on “Universalism,” “My Charac- 
ter,” “My Belief,” ‘‘Life of Jesus,’ ‘‘Poli- 
ties.” 

The tests seem to me to be of value be- 
cause they reach toward definite and im- 
portant world knowledge; they encourage 
criticism and evaluation; they enlarge the 
world of the individual, they are a con- 
venient group activity. 


* . Ox 


WE ALL KNOW THEM 


The Emporia Gazette says of a rising 
Kansas politician: ‘Ever since 1927 young 
McGugin has ridden tiptoe on the furthest 
flung bubble of the outermost froth of 
the incoming wave of public opinion.” 
What it means is that young McGugin 
has his ear to the ground to catch the first 
rays of the setting sun of a fairer day; or, 
in other words, that he is a Kansas poli- 
tician who is too young to run with the old 
gang, but who has already cut his eye 
teeth. We have ’em in church politics, 
too.—Christian Advocate ( Northwestern). 
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Among Our Churches 


From the Pine Tree State 


Pastoral Changes.— 
Ministers’ resignations 
are like the grippe. An 
epidemic seems to sweep 
over the state about once 
in so often, and we are 
in the midst of it in 
Maine at the present 
time. The first of these 
came when Dr. Samuel G. Ayres resigned 
at Lewiston to accept a call to Norwood, 
Mass., making the change Dec. 1. Soon 
afterward Rev. Benjamin H. Clark of 
Rumford resigned, and has taken up his 
new work in the Union Church, Universal- 
ist-Unitarian, in Calais. This change 
took place Feb. 1. Rev. Frederick S. 
Walker of Gardiner goes to Pawtucket, 
R. I., Feb. 15, and Rev. Lester L. Lewis 
closes his pastorate in Waterville Feb. 29. 
The Lewiston and Waterville churches 
have made arrangements for regular sup- 
ply by local college men for the next few 
weeks. Professor Zerby, of Bates, began 
the middle of January a ten weeks’ en- 
gagement in Lewiston, and Dean Ernest 
C. Marriner, of Colby, will supply at 
Waterville beginning next month. Finan- 
cial limitations make this seem necessary 
as a temporary expedient in both cases. 
Week to week arrangements are being 
made for pulpit supplies in Rumford and 
Gardiner. The other pastoral resignation 
in Maine, which caused great surprise, 
not to say consternation, was that of Dr. 
Ashley A. Smith, who has been pastor of 
the church in Bangor for twenty-one years. 
It was presented to his congregation on 
Sunday morning, Jan. 31, and the way in 
which it was received, not only by his own 
people, but by the entire city, testifies to 
the high esteem in which he is held. The 
Floral and Aid Society, at its meeting a 
few days after his resignation was read, 
adopted unanimously a resolution saying 
that the tie between pastor and people 
could not be broken. A special parish 
meeting appointed a committee of eight- 
een, including the nine members of the 
standing committee, to wait upon Dr. 
Smith at his home to ask him to withdraw 
his resignation. The Bangor News reports: 
“Dr. Smith returned to the church and the 
meeting of the parish. Mr. Cole (chair- 
man of the committee) announced that his 
resignation had been withdrawn to Henry 
Lord who occupied the chair. Mr. Lord 
repeated the announcement to the parish- 
ioners, and they stood, unanimously, a 
great body of men and women, paying 
honor to their beloved pastor.” The posi- 
tion that Dr. Smith occupies in the com- 
munity is indicated by the fact that this 
newspaper report of the withdrawal of 
his resignation was given a headline all 
the way across the page. 

Dedication at Caribou.—In spite of 


the economic situation, which has been as 
serious in Aroostook County as in most 
places, the church in Caribou went ahead 
last summer and fall with the construction 
of the new building for church school and 
social work, and this was dedicated on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 10. This addi- 
tion to the church was made necessary by 
the growth of the church school, which 
has an enrollment of about 150. In the 
past six years, Rev. and Mrs. Edwin 
Cunningham have done excellent work, 
not only in the school but in every depart- 
ment of the church. On the main floor 
of the new building, which adjoins the 
church on the rear, is a beautifully fur- 
nished parlor for the use of the women’s 
organizations of the parish, and a good- 
sized room which can be divided into three 
smaller rooms for the use of the primary 
department of the church school. Up- 
stairs there is one large room for the junior 
department and for social gatherings of 
various sorts. The basement is devoted 
to the heating plant, and to a game room 
where pool, billiards and ping pong are 
available. Several improvements have 
been made in the church building, includ- 
ing a new porch with high white columns, 
the dining room in the basement has been 
enlarged, and the entire building painted. 
Now the Caribou people have invited the 
State Convention to meet with them in 
September, and the invitation has been 
accepted. Interest in this ‘‘Farthest 
North” Convention is growing, and many 
are already making their plans for the trip, 
which will be in the nature of a vacation as 
well. For this is an extended trip. Few 
people realize the fact, but it is farther 
from Portland to Caribou than from Port- 
land to New York. But all Maine people 
have planned sometime to visit Aroostook, 
and Maine Universalists will make the 
trip next September. Caribou is unique in 
New England, for the nearest Universalist 
church is eighty miles away at Oakfield, 
in the southern part of Aroostook County— 
Aroostook County, by the way, is larger 
than all of Massachusetts—and after 
passing Oakfield one travels ninety-seven 
miles farther to the next active Univer- 
salist church, in Old Town. 

The Ministers Meet.—Taking ad- 
vantage of Convocation Week at Bangor 
Seminary, a meeting of many of the 
Universalist ministers was held there on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 27-28. 
Having to meet at odd hours between the 
lectures and other events of Convocation 
Week was something of a handicap, but, 
on the other hand, gave the meetings a 
background and an inspiration that were 
of great value. A preliminary meeting for 
the discussion of various problems con- 
fronting our Maine churches was held 
Wednesday afternoon, under the leader- 


ship of the State Superintendent. Plans 
for the observance of the Lenten and 
Haster season were discussed. Early 
Thursday afternoon a meeting was held 
in the First Universalist Church, when'Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent,. 
presented various matters for the consid- 
eration and co-operation of the ministers. 
of Maine. The gathering met once more: 
at 4.30, when Dr. Etz concluded his dis- 
cussion, and then the President of the: 
General Convention, Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
talked with the ministers regarding the 
work of the church and of the ministry 
from the layman’s point of view. A na- 
tive of Maine, Mr. Friend has taken a. 
great interest in the work being done by 
the churches of the Pine Tree State, and 
the discussion of the questions he raised 
was carried on until it was time for him 
and Dr. Htz to take the sleeper back to. 
Boston. 

Local News.—The program of im- 
provements on the Augusta church build- 
ing continues. Under the leadership of the: 
Sunday school superintendent, J. S. Brooks, 
a group of men have volunteered their 
services to repaint the vestry and two of 
the smaller rooms used by the little folks. 
of the school. The preparation for this: 
work revealed the fact that considerable- 
repairs to the ceiling and walls were needed, 
and this work has been done. The actual 
work of painting has just started. * * 
Nine members were received into the- 
Bangor church on Sunday, Jan. 3. * * 
The community church in Dover-Foxcroft, 
Congregational-Universalist, is conducting 
its annual financial convass on the basis 
of a budget which includes an item for 
missions and benevolences equal to the full 
amount asked of this church for all de- 
nominational purposes. Under the lead- 
ership of Rey. Luther Ballou, this is be- 
coming a real community church. Mr. 
Ballou is trying to extend its influence to 
all the people of the community not con- 
nected with the other churches. * * In 
Oakfield, Rev. Katherine B. Ball has com-. 
pleted three years of faithful and successful 
work, and has made the church of real 
Service to the community and the sur- 
rounding country. The Sunday school 


has grown to a membership of eighty-nine.. 


The superintendent of schools in a six town 
union has taken Mrs. Ball to all his rural 
schools to speak to the pupils and to tell 
stories. * * Two new Unions have been 


organized recently by the young people. 


of the state, one in Turner Center and 


one in Westbrook. * * The ladies of the. 
West Paris church are forming a Mission» 


Circle. 

An Experiment Station.—By ar- 
rangement between the Secretaries of the 
State and General Conventions, plans 
have been made to go one step farther 
in co-operation. 


For several years, the - 
reports for the State and General Conven- - 
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tions have been collected by the State 
Secretary, but bills for quotas have been 
sent out separately, with the result that 
frequent misunderstandings have occurred. 
When a parish has paid one quota, it was 
often thought that all obligations had 
been met. And not infrequently a parish 
treasurer paid one quota when he had 
been instructed to pay the other. Now a 
consolidated quota statement will be sent 
to each parish, showing the amount owed 
to each organization, so that these mis- 
understandings can not occur again. An 
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equitable plan has been devised for the 
division of quota payments where the 
parish making the payment does not 
specify how a partial payment is to be 
divided. This unification and simplifica- 
tion of appeals follows the line adopted by 
the Congregationalists and others. The 
hearty co-operation of the officers of our 
parishes is anticipated. As in many other 
matters, when Maine has shown the right 
way, other states will follow. ‘As goes 
Maine, so goes the Union.”’ 
Stanley Manning. 


From the National Capital 


The National Me- 
morial Church has re- 
ceived an oil painting 
of Clara Barton, given 
by Mrs. Jennie Rugg 
Holmes and Miss Lura 
Currier Rugg, through 
their acquaintance 
with Mrs. Mina Ma- 
hony, a member of the church. Behind 
the gift is an interesting history. The por- 
trait was painted at Clara Barton’s home, 
947 T St., N. W., some fifty years ago, 
about the time that the American Red 
Cross was founded, whose semi-centennial 
was recently observed. Clara Barton, 
during her lifetime, gave the portrait to a 
distant cousin, Miss Mary L, Barton, who 
lived with her for many years at the T 
Street home and who prized the picture 
highly. This cousin was a frequent at- 
tendant at the old church at 13th and L 
Streets. On Miss Mary Barton’s death it 
passed by bequest to an intimate friend, 
Miss Ellen Marshall Rugg. Miss Rugg 
died about a year ago, and her surviving 
sisters, Mrs. Holmes and Miss Lura Rugg, 
felt that the portrait should be placed 
where it could be seen and appreciated 
in a more public way than would be pos- 
sible in a private home. They knew of the 
action of the Universalist National Wo- 
men’s Association in purchasing and re- 
storing the Clara Barton birthplace, and felt 
that that was a special reason why the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
was the fitting custodian in Washington 
of the portrait. Accordingly, through 
their friend and neighbor, Mrs. Mahony, 
they presented it to the church. It has 
been hung in the room in which the Mission 
Circle regularly meets. The National 
Memorial Church greatly appreciates the 
generosity of the donors as well as their 
evidence of interest in the work of the 
women of the Universalist Church in re- 
storing the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

All of the members of the Rugg family 
grew up to take their full share in the 
civie work of the community, their mother 
being one of the ablest agents of the As- 
sociated Charities of the District of 
Columbia. All are connected with the 
Congregational Church. The hanging of 
the portrait of Clara Barton in a room de- 


voted to good works is both an added trib- 
ute to the subject of the portrait and an 
added contribution to the atmosphere of 
service which characterizes the place. 
The recent death of J. Warren Andrews, 
for many years organist at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity in New York, has 
brought to a large circle of friends a dis- 
tinct sense of loss. It has also brought 
freshly to mind a great service which he 
rendered to the National Memorial Church 
in connection with the installation of the 
Hutchinson Memorial Organ, a service 
as gracious as it was generous. As is 
generally known, Mrs. Charles Hutchin- 
son contributed the organ to commemorate 
and perpetuate Mr. Hutchinson’s deep 
interest in the National Church enter- 
prise. He was one of its earliest cham- 
pions and the chairman of the first com- 
mittee on building and site. The project 
appealed to his idealistic vision, his cos- 
mopolitan interests, his artistic taste and 
his business judgment, as well as his deep 
desire for enlarging the influence and en- 
hancing the prestige of the whole Uni- 
versalist Church. His untimely death 
prevented him from seeing the realization 
of his dream. All this, together with the 
generous amount of Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
gift and the willingness of the giver, laid 
upon us a great responsibility to install an 
organ of marked distinction. Dr. Harned, 
the organist, had thrown himself whole- 
heartedly into the task of preparing the 
specifications for such an organ. It was 
a grave question, however, whether or 
not it could be purchased for the sum at 
our disposal, even after Mrs. Hutchinson 
had increased her original contribution in 
the hope of making it possible. Our at- 
tention had been called to the A. Gottfried 
Co., of Erie, Pa., one of the more recently 
established firms. Mr. Gottfried, a Ger- 
man of the old school of organ builders, 
had been a maker of organ pipes that had 
gone into many organs bearing other 
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names. The tonal quality of his pipes 
had won distinct recognition. He hud de- 
cided to enter the organ building field. 
Because of his desire to erect an organ in 
Washington he made us a proposition to 
build the organ Dr. Harned had planned 
for the amount we had to spend. It wasa 
serious responsibility that confronted us. 
If the Gottfried Company could and 
would do as they agreed, we would have 
one of the outstanding organs in Wash- 
ington. If not, we would be wasting our 
money on an indefensible hazard. The 
building committee, after careful consider- 
ation, authorized us to secure, if possible, 
the services of Mr. Andrews as a profes- 
sional consultant. It was agreed by all 
concerned that if Mr. Andrews advised us 
to purchase the Gottfried organ, we should 
do so. If not, we should go elsewhere. 
Mr. Andrews accepted the task gladly. 
He went over the specifications of Dr. 
Harned and approved them, with a few 
minor suggestions. He visited the Gott- 
fried factory, examined its mechanical 
workmanship, and played on its instru- 
ments. He conducted an extensive in- 
quiry among organists and teachers who 
knew of the tonal qualities of the Gott- 
fried pipes. As the result of it all he was 
enthusiastic in his commendation and 
advised us, without any reservations, to 
take advantage of the Gottfried proposi- 
tion. Mr. Andrews played the dedicatory 
recital on the evening following the dedica- 
tion of the church, and was even more 
strongly convinced that the finished prod- 
uct had confirmed his judgment. And 
for this invaluable professional contribu- 
tion Mr. Andrews declined to accept 
a single dollar of compensation, except his 
bare expenses! It was in the line of his 
regular work, for as an organist whose 
standing was recognized the country over 
he was frequently employed as a profes- 
sional adviser. But he said: “I want the 
Universalist National Memorial Church to 
have the finest organ that its money can 
buy. If I can help you to get it, that is 
sufficient compensation.” The money 
value of Mr. Andrews’ gift of personal 
service was not small, but that was as 
nothing compared with its graciousness. 
His death has removed the seal of silence 
which regard for his modesty placed on 
our lips. It is fitting that to the many 
tributes that have been paid to J. Warren 
Andrews as musician and teacher and 
choirmaster, a founder and Warden of the 
American Guild of Organists, should be 
added this simple tribute to the gracious 
gentleman and generous friend. 
F. W. Perkins. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


It is being arranged for members of the 
young people’s societies in Greater Boston 
to attend in groups the noon-day Lenten 
services in Tremont Temple. The Y. P. 


R. U. and the Y. P. C. U. members are 
asked to attend Dr. McCcllester’s service 
on March 2. 

Rev. Elmer M. Druley of Caledonia, 
Ohio, has received the unanimous election 
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of the parish in Southbridge, Mass., to 
its pastorate. Mr. Druley will begin his 
werk in the new field on the second Sun- 
day in March. 


Rev. Harry E. Townsend of Westbrook, 
Maine, and Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, N. H., have accepted invi- 
tations to address the Idlewild Fellowship 
on Wednesday night, March 80, at a meet- 
ing devoted to tested methods in the 
ministry. 

Robert E. Polk, grandson of our be- 
loved minister of that name, who died 
not long ago, is president of the Y. P. 
C. U. of All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, and as such is putting on a re- 
cital by Angela Morgan, America’s dis- 
tinguished social poet. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, has sent a letter to our churches ask- 
ing that a special effort be made in Lent 
to increase our membership by at least 
10 per cent. He enclosed a pamphlet by 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter which he called 
“the best brief statement on the subject 
that I know.”’ 

Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has just brought out the 
1932 edition of the ‘‘American Art An- 
nual,’ a beautiful volume of which a 
brief review will appear in the Christian 
Leader next week. Mrs. McGlauflin, the 
widow of a former General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church, Dr. William 
H. McGlaufiin, is editor of the Art Annual. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, 
D. C., during his recent term of service at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, preached a Lenten 
sermon on Feb. 17 at the Universalist 
church in Melrose. 

Mr. M. W. Lewis, former moderator 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, delivered an interesting lecture 
in the church Feb. 11 on ‘National Im- 
provement Work,” showing beautiful pic- 
tures of river and harbor projects and other 
national undertakings. 


Rev. Henry Montfort Cary, D. D., and 
his wife, Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, who 
are sailing on the Javanese Prince from 
New York March 6, will be given a fare- 
well reception at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, Monday, Feb. 29, from 
4 p. m. on through the evening. 


Hon. George R. Stobbs of Worcester 
and Mrs. Stobbs took a brief holiday in 
Washington the week of Feb. 7. 


Edwin Earle, the artist, nephew of Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle, had a collection of 
his ‘‘Water Colors of the Southwest” on 
exhibition at Tults College, Feb. 8 to 13. 
They will be shown at the Community 
House in Dedham, 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
Feb. 21-28. 

Massachusetts 

Framingham.—Rev. George H. Lewis, 
pastor. Doughnut Day has become a real 
institution in our church, as we have made 
it a feature in Framingham. That day is 
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Friday of each week. As Christmas came 
on Friday, our women, for the first time 
in eighteen months, omitted making 
doughnuts on that day. Despite compe- 
tition, we have made and sold over 60,000 
doughnuts. Our Christmas services were 
enriched by the violin playing of Mr. 
Sulzen, formerly with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On Jan. 15, Mr. Sulzen 
gave a recital in the church. The at- 
tendance was not large, but the affair was 
so delightful that a concert by his string 
quartette is set for March 9. Mr. Palmer, 
our organist, has started a Boy Scout 
troop. With a feeling in the parish that 
perhaps too much emphasis has been laid 
on money making affairs, a series of parish 
socials will be given absolutely free. The 
Y. P. C. U. has recently given a public 
supper. It also conducted the public 
service of worship on the evening of Feb. 
Tél. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The mission 
session of the all-day meeting Jan. 5 of 
the Woman’s Union had as its speaker Rev. 
Maude Lyon Cary. The program for the 
afternoon was in charge of the past presi- 
dents, Mrs. Nettie Durgin, Mrs. Edwin 
M. Powers and Mrs. R. Y. Gifford, and 
was by home talent. Mrs. George E. 
Leighton gave an original phantasy called 
“The House I Built,” into which she wove 
the names of 122 families in the society. 
This church is doing fine work in connec- 
tion with the welfare committee of the city. 
The regular monthly supper was held on 
the 12th, Mrs. Raymund Wiley chairman, 
and an entertainment followed. The 
men’s club had Rev. Mont M. Thornburg, 
who gave an illustrated lecture, ‘““With 
Grenfell in Labrador,” at its regular meet- 
ing on the 21st. At the invitation of Dr. 
Leighton, Dr. H. M. Cary occupied the 
pulpit on Sunday, the 24th, and gavea talk 
on Japan. Mrs. Cary spoke at the church 
scheol at the noon hour. The vested choir 
is giving splendid service at the morning 
service under the direction of Mr. Mark 
Dickey, organist and director, assisted 
by Raymund Wiley. Dr. Leighton was 
at the Wayside Inn on the 26th at the 
annual gathering of Universalist ministers. 
Congratulations are being tendered Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Corliss of Bennington, 
Vt., on the arrival of a baby son, to be 
called Leighton Corliss, after Dr. Leigh- 
ton. Mrs. Corliss as Bernice Watt was a 
very active worker in this society. 

Yarmouthport.—Having no regularly 
settled minister, Rev. George B. Spurr of 
Hyannisport has been preaching for us, 
and serving as our pastor as well. Mr. 
Spurr has heen more than generous. 
Although he preached all five of the Sun- 
days of January, he would accept pay for 
only one Sanday. Now our church is 
closed for the usual winter vacation. We 
shall resume services on Palm Sunday, 
March 20, with Mr. Spurr in charge. We 
shall have our Easter service also. We 
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have been making a survey of our strength 
and possibilities, and we find that we have 
about forty families, or parts of families, 
which we may fairly count as loyal. 
There are approximately seventy persons. 
We are gathering some excellent young 
people. The prospects for our growth 
have not been so good for many years. 
Dr. Coons, the State Superintendent, was 
with us on Feb. 6 at our adjourned annual 
meeting. After a luncheon in the Friday 
Club the meeting was held with an at- 
tendance of twenty-five. A full set of 
officials was chosen for the new year. 
Orleans.—Rev. Otis F. Alvord, pastvr. 
A series of Thursday evening Lenten 
services was arranged by a union of the 
churches. On Feb. 11 Mr. Alvord spoke 
at the first meeting, in the Congregaticnal 
church, on “Fulfilling Righteousnes .” 
In the same church on March 31, Rev. 
Nellie B. Alvord will preach on “Jesus 
Working with Men.’ The Universalist 
churches in Chatham, Eastham, and Or- 
leans voted to unite with the Unitarians 
in the Cape Cod Association. Mr. Alvord 
will exchange pulpits on Feb. 28 with Mrs. 
Pickett, Unitarian minister at Barnstable. 
Provincetown. — Although without a 
minister, no service is omitted. Dr. 
Coons was with us on Feb. 7, preaching at 
both the morning and evening service. 


Our congregation runs at about twenty-— 


five. In the summer and fall our number 
runs up to one hundred in the morning, 
and from two hundred to four hundred in 
the evening. On Feb. 14, Rev. Charles 
Kramer of Bridgeport, Conn., was the 
preacher. Dr. Maier, a retired Congrega- 
tional minister in Orleans, will preach in 
the morning of Feb. 21. In our church in 
the evening of that day we shall have a 
union service of all the churches in Prov- 
incetown in recognition of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Washington. 
The address on this occasion will be given 
by Rev. George B. Spurr, Unitarian 
minister of Hyannisport. 


Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. Herbert 
EK. Benton, D. D., pastor. On Feb. 1, the 
men of the church were hosts to the women. 
of this church and the members of the 
Restoration Church at a dinner, and later 
at a meeting at which Dr. H. M. Cary 
was the honored guest and speaker: Be- 
tween the dinner and the meeting the 


men formally opened a new miniature | 
golf course which they have given to the | 


church. As 


China and Japan are so | 


thoroughly in the foreground of people’s | 


thoughts to-day for such an unfortunate 


reason, Dr. Cary discussed that situation | 
in a very enlightening and interesting | 


manner. 


From that topic he switched | 


on to that of his work, or rather our | 


co-operation, with the Japanese and Ko- 
reans, and as he talked it seemed to some 
of us an honor to be working with and for 
such fine people. 


He talked for an hour | 
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and a half, and thoroughly captured the 
interest of his audience. On the next 
morning Dr. Cary addressed the Mission 
‘Circle. 
Wisconsin 

Racine.—Rev. Lawrence Wesley Ab- 
bott, pastor. The annual parish meeting 
last month had the largest attendance for 
a long time. Mr. Abbott reported six 
new members, six christenings, one wed- 
ding and four funerals during the past 
year. The Good Shepherd Guild has been 
doing splendid work, and last year paid 
for the quartette and their robes. The 
Willing Workers’ Society recently cele- 
“brated its fiftieth anniversary. Some of 
the charter members are still working 
and worshiping with us. The Guild paid 
for a new window for the parsonage. The 
Guild, the Willing Workers and the 
‘Young People’s Union have all made ex- 
cellent pledges towards the 1932 budget. 
The church school is increasing, and has 
put new courses of study into the curricu- 
lum. In September the parsonage was 
painted inside and out. The pastor has 
been giving twilight lectures every Sun- 
day afternoon on outstanding religious 
dramas; the attendance has averaged 
around 150. 

* * 
METROPOLITAN EXTENSION COM- 
MITTEE 


This committee having pledged its 
assistance to Floral Park begs to report: 
Pledged by committee for 1932 $1,300; 
unpaid notes $1,650. Of this it has re- 
ceived in moneys and pledge to date $2,600, 
leaving a balance to be collected of $350. 
The report for 1932 is as follows: 
Received of New York State 
Convention in cash 
Pledge due of New York State 


$1,500.00 


(CORT). eS ee eee 500.00 
Pledge of Metropolitan Univer- 
salist Commission, Louis An- 
TID TN CS een. cake cae 200.00 
Appropriated by Church of Our 
Father, Brooklyn, for 1932 300.00 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson ..... 10.00 
Women’s Fellowship, Universal- 
_ ist Church, Syracuse ........ 25.00 
Reve Seti DrOOKS, nie. waco cs 5.00 
Dr. Theodore Fischer.......... 10.00 
Mission Circle, Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark ........... 10.00 
ieeorcerAm PM ricOniCh, oo... : 25.00 
Miss Ella B. Van Beuren....... 5.00 
OUBTESSTS 6 Kei Rael OTS Tie neonates 10.00 
Balance carried from 1931 ..... 9.20 
$2,609.20 


Through the Leader and the Empire 
State Universalist a wide appeal has been 
made for funds, augmented by personal 
letters to friends of the committee, and 
we hope further responses will result. 
While money is scarce, surely there is no 
church which can not send at least $1 to 
$5 to help the first forward movement in 
our church in many years. 


The committee wishes to publicly ex- 
press its warmest praise to Dr. Thomas E. 
Potterton for his unfailing assistance and 
generosity, also to Mr. Louis Annin Ames 
and to Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D. 

George A. Friedrich, Treasurer. 

82 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 

* a 

* Rev. John H. Taylor is minister 
* of the Free Congregational Society 
* (Unitarian) at Florence, Mass. 

2 Rey. Fletcher D. Parker is pastor 

* of Immanual Congregational Church 

* of Hartford, Conn. Before going to - 
* Hartford, for a number of years he 
* was head of the Congregational 
* City Mission Society in Boston. 

= Pearl S. Buck of Nanking, China, 

* is a daughter of missionaries and 
* wife of the dean of the College of 
* Agriculture of the University of © 
Nanking. She is the author of 
“The Good Earth,” one of the out- 
standing novels of 1931. 

Frederick J. Bolender, Jr., is 
president of the Universalist Club 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Rev. Samuel McCrae Cavert, a 
Presbyterian minister, is secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. He served 
in the World War as secretary of 
the General Wartime Commission 
of the Churches. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles, since 1923 
minister of our church in Denver, 
Colorado, has also served Uni- 
versalist churches in Henderson 
and Ellisburg, N. Y., Lyndonville, 
Vt., and Concord, N. H. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is a Boston 
architect who is especially interested 
in Colonial history. He is a mem- 
ber of the First Parish Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Dorchester. 
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MR. BLAIR IN NASHUA 


The recognition service for Rev. Arthur 
A. Blair as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Nashua, New Hampshire, was 
held on Sunday, Feb. 7, at 7.830 p.m. Rev. 
Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, Mass., 
preached the sermon. Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Lowell, Mass., gave the prayer of in- 
stallation. Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, 
State Superintendent of New Hampshire, 
delivered the address to the pastor, and 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., the ad- 
dress to the people. Rev. Wm. T. Knapp, 
president of the Ministers’ Association of 
Nashua, gave the welcome to the city, and 
Hon. Geo. E. Danforth, president of the 
State Convention, the welcome to the 
state. Rev. Otto Lyding conducted the 
opening service and read the scriptures. 
A choir gave Stainer’s anthem, ‘Awake, 


Awake,’’ and there were three rousing 
hymns. The pastor pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

Officers and members of the Executive 
Committee of the First Universalist 
Society of Nashua are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Walter N. Davis; vice-president‘ 
George Gardner; treasurer, Frank P. 
Rideout; Mrs. Agnes Hoitt, Chester A. 
Andrews, William A. Hidden, Allan R. 
Kincaid; clerk, Charles E. Potter; collec- 
tor, Harry H. Lyons. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF DOOLITTLE 
HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle 
Universalist Home for Aged Persons, Inc., 
on Jan. 27 was largely attended. For the 
first time the new building was open for 
inspection, and the meeting was held in 
the sun parlor, a room which adds much of 
charm to the exterior of the building, while 
within it radiates an atmosphere of com- 
fort and homelikeness. 

Most of those present were familiar 
with the former home and had known the 
one who gave this, her old homestead, for 
the care of Universalist people—Miss 
Sarah B. Doolittle. A relative of Miss 
Doolittle, who was first vice-president of 
the Home, Mr. Frank I. Sherman, was 
present. For many years to come the 
home will benefit by his personal interest 
in and constant oversight of the contruc- 
tion of the building. 

The president, Rev. A. W. Grose, D. D., 
of Concord, N. H., presided. His resig- 
nation, made necessary bevause of his 
change of residence, was received with 
sincere regret. A loving tribute was paid 
to him by the trustees as an expression of 
deep appreciation for stepping into the 
place of Dr. Conklin at a time when a 
strong leader was so much needed. 

Dr. Ayres of Norwood opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. Then Dr. Grose offered 
his report as president of the Home and 
chairman of the building committee, whose 
members are Rev. A. W. Grose, D. D., 
Mr. Frank I. Sherman, Mrs. John E. 
Tweedy, Mrs. William G. Dana, Mr. Les- 
ter W. Nerney, Mr. Harold W. Gay, and 
Mr. Frank A. Dewick. 

In his ‘‘valedictory message’ Dr. 
Grose emphasized very strongly the need 
of building up a large constituency to 
care for the necessary expense of a larger 
home, and urged that this message be taken 
back home to friends, churches, and so- 
cieties. 

An outstanding feature of the meeting 
was the annual report of the treasurer, 
Mr. Roscoe Pierce of Chelsea. His work 
is so complete and so accurate and he 
presents a financial report so clearly that 
it is difficult to find adequate expression 
for his fine service. That the credit of 
Doolittle Home stands so high is due to 
Mr. Pierce. Every bill is paid immediate- 
ly. From its beginning the Home has 
never been in debt. The auditing com- 
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mittee in its report commended the work 
of the treasurer and thanked him for his 
co-operation in auditing the accounts. 

The annual financial statement showed 
that, during the year 1931, $6,331.15 were 
added to the General Fund, making it 
$9,188.88, and payments of $7,781.65 
left a balance of $1,407.23. The Perma- 
nent Fund is now $53,561.14. There were 
receipts of $39,193.49 in the Building Fund 
with payments of $31,920.77, leaving a 
balance of $7,272.72. 

The president stated that, if payments 
on pledges are received as promptly as 
in the past, the building will be entirely 
paid for in cash. There is approximately 
$9,477.68 yet to be paid from pledges. 
Urgent is the need that these pledges be 
sent promptly when due, in order to meet 
the expense for furnishings and for those 
other unforeseen emergencies that almost 
inevitably arise as a new building comes 
into complete operation. The first es- 
timate for the new building was $58,000, 
but the contract was let for less than 
$37,000. ‘It is one of the best institu- 
tions of its kind in existence,” and is a 
fitting monument to its founder, Rev. 
Charles Conklin, D. D. 

The matron, Mrs. M. B. Edwards, re- 
ported that there have been twelve 
women in the family during 1931. Their 
general health has been good. Several 
entertainments are booked for the new 
home. Many go to the motion pictures 
as free guests of the manager, Mr. F. M. 
Perry, and also, as free guests, attend the 
Women’s Club. Over six months ago the 
family moved across the street and cele- 
brated Thanksgiving and Christmas very 
happily there. 

The nurse, Miss May W. Pond, reported 
less sickness than in any previous year. 
The house physician, B. P. Crocker, M. D., 
has been a kind, generous friend, respond- 
ing to every call and yet making no charge 
whatsoever for his services. He has given 
unstintingly and freely of his medicine, 
time and attention. 

Miss Pond also reported that the profits 
of the needlework department have paid 
for a daily newspaper, tuning piano and 
taxis for drives. The department has a 
balance of $110. 

As the family were not yet settled in the 
new home, many were surprised to find 


that Mrs. J. E. Tweedy and Mrs. W. G.° 


Dana, a committee especially appointed 
by the building committee, had been able 
to make the Home ready to receive guests. 
By their careful study of the detail of 
financial questions, they have saved the 
corporation hundreds of dollars. 

Mrs. Marion W. Comey was appointed 
by the president a committee of one, to 
eare for the serving of tea. She was as- 
sisted by Mr. Forrest Bassett and others 
of the trustees and corporate members of 
the Home. 

The following were elected trustees of 
the Doolittle Home for 1932: Mr. Frank I. 


Sherman, Mrs. John E. Tweedy, Mr. 
Roseoe Pierce, Mrs. Marion W. Comey, 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Rev. William 
Couden, Mrs. W. G. Dana, Mr. Frank A. 
Dewick, Mr. Harold W. Gay, Mr. Walter 
E. Mitchell, Mr. Lester W. Nerney, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Peirce, Mr. Joseph L. Sweet, 
Miss Katharine C. Bourne. Honorary 
trustees: Mr. Forrest Bassett, Mrs. Samuel 
Noyes. 

At the trustees’ meeting following the 
annual meeting Mr. Rosecce Pierce was 
elected treasurer and Miss Katharine C. 
Bourne clerk. A special committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Lester W. Nerney, Mr. 
Harold W. Gay, and Mrs. Marion W. 
Comey, was appointed to bring in nomi- 
nations for president at the next trustees’ 
meeting. 

A friendly interchange of words of ap- 
preciation by the president and trustees 
followed, which revealed the real spirit 
back of all the work for the Doolittle 
Home. 

Over 4,000 invitations were sent out for 
this meeting. If you would like to be the 
regular recipient of such invitations please 
send name and address to the clerk. It 
costs only $1.00 to become a corporate 
member of the Home; $10 or more to be- 
come a sustaining member; $100. or more 
to become a life member. Not only every 
Universalist but every Universalist or- 
ganization is cordially invited to join the 
corporation of the Doolittle Home, with 
some member appointed to represent it 
by correspondence or by attendance at 
meetings. 

Had every one accepted our invitation 
$4,000 would have been added to the Main- 
tenance Fund. We are however deeply 
grateful for the more than $600 already 
received, with more coming in each day. 

A large constituency adds not only 
financial strength but moral strength as 
well, for such support is an indisputable 
evidence that the Universalist people be- 
lieve in this great undertaking and that it 
is therefore established on strong and en- 
during foundations. 


* * 


HENRY HARRISON METCALF 

The outstanding figure in New Hamp- 
shire Universalism, Hon. Henry H. Met- 
calf, passed away at the home of his 
daughter, in Concord, N. H., Feb. 5. 
He was the last of a noble triumvirate, 
the others being Rey. S. H. McCollester, 
D. D., and Hon. Hosea W. Parker, who 
with wisdom guided the affairs of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
for many years. 

A few years ago, in conversation, he re- 
marked that his life had been devoted to 
the up-building of the Universalist Church 
and the Democratic Party, and that “the 
one had been about as appreciative as 
the other.” 

His career as a journalist, political lead- 
er, historian, as well as promoter of all 
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good causes, is well known. His relation 
to his church, and more particularly to 
the State Convention, is of more interest to 
Leader readers. In the Convention files is 
the manuscript of an address delivered be- 
fore the Convention, in which he related 
many personal experiences. He was not 
born to the faith, but came into it in 
youth, while living in the town of Lemp- 
ster, mainly through contacts with the 
Miner family, and worshiping in the East 
Lempster Chapel—the same building that 
is in use there to-day. 

His name first appears in the records of 
the New Hampshire Universalist State 
Convention in 1873 as delegate from a 
liberal church in Littleton, composed of 
Unitarians and Universalists, and which 
had been organized through his initiative. 
With few, if any, exceptions, his name has 
figured in these records every year since. 
From Littleton he removed to Dover, 
where he was instrumental in reviving the 
Universalist society, which had not func- 
tioned for many years. ‘The greater part 
of his life was spent in Concord, where 
he served church and: parish most loyally, 
continuing to be a constant attendant at 
services even after deafness rendered it 
impossible for him to hear the message 
from the pulpit. 

He served the State Convention nine 
years as vice-president and for six years 
thereafter as trustee, declining re-election 
when he felt that the weight of years made 
it necessary. It was with deep regret that 
his associates accepted this decision. He 
was valuable in council, both for his sound 
judgment and also his knowledge of the 
historic background of the institution. 


His convictions were strong, and some-. 


times he stood alone, but he was a good 
loser, and accepted the will of the majority. 

At the last session of the Convention he 
was brought in to receive the greetings of 
the assembly. He had been since his 
retirement an honorary life member of 
the Convention. 

He was born in Newport, N. H., April 
7, 1841. He studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but never practised, 
turning to journalism instead. He edited 
papers in Littleton, Dover, Manchester, 
and Concord, and founded in 1877 the 
Granite Monthly. He held many public 
appointments, notably that of State His- 
torian. He was editor or author of several 
books of much historic value. He-was 
the prime mover in, and for fifteen years 
president of, the New Hampshire Old 
Home Week Association. He _ served 
for several years as lecturer for the State 
Grange. He had also been president of 
the New Hampshire Society of Sons of 
the American Revolution. In 1913 Dart- 
mouth conferred on him the honorary 
degree of A. M. 

In 1869 he was married to Mary J. 
Jackson of Littleton, who died in 1926. 
He is survived by three children, Henry 
B. Metcalf of Newport, N. H., Edmund 
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B. Metcalf of Highland Park, Pa., and 
Mrs. Harlan C. Pearson of Concord, with 
whom he made his home. Also he leaves 
six grandchildren, and three great grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were held at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Harlan C. Pearson, 
in Concord, Rev. George Harlow Reed, 
D. D., pastor emeritus of the First Con- 
gregational Church, and Rev. Arthur 
Wilder Grose, D. D., pastor of White Me- 
morial Universalist Church, were the of- 
ficiating clergymen. 

Burial was in the family lot at Blossom 
Hill cemetery. 


* * 


GODDARD SCHOOL NEWS 


The Goddard Glee Club, supervised by 
Miss Muriel Heath, director of music, 
broadcast from station WDEV, Water- 
bury, Vermont, on Thursday, Feb. 11. 

On Sunday, Jan. 30, Rev. C. H. Pennoy- 
er dined at the school and addressed the 
girls informally. In the evening he held 
an open forum at the Barre Opera House 
on the general subject of ‘‘Crime.”’ 

Tuesday, Feb. 7, Rev. Leroy Rice, of 
the Barre Congregational Church, ad- 
dressed the Goddard assembly on ‘‘Our 
Conception of God.” In the afternoon 
Mr. Rice, using a motion picture camera, 
took photographs of the girls at their 
winter sports. The school is planning a 
collection of motion-picture reels about 
Goddard which will be shown at the alum- 
ni meeting in Boston in the spring. 

Since the Christmas vacation, Goddard 
has increased its enrollment by five resi- 
dent students and one day scholar, which 
make a household of thirty and a school 
group of eighty. The newcomers are 
largely older students taking senior and 
graduate courses with the intention of 
entering Radcliffe, Middlebury and Sim- 
mons in September, 1932. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 245) 
the office of president that Mr. Burr did, 
instructing in all the languages and taking 
the whole care of the instruction of one of 
the classes, in all parts of learning, besides 
his other labors.” 

The death of Edwards was tragic and 
untimely. He was only fifty-five, and a 
month before he had been installed in his 
presidency. Small-pox was epidemic in 
Princeton and Edwards was inoculated. 
The prophylactic was still a novelty and 
in this case fatal complications set in. 
He died at the height of his career. But, 
as Mr. McGiffert’s interesting biography 
clearly shows, “‘his life was rounded into a 
perfect whole because it had a fixed and 
single center.” He must be measured not 
by reference to those who have entered 
into the larger heritage of modern intel- 
lectual interests, but by comparison with 
his contemporaries, among whom he ex- 
celled by the sheer power of his intellect 
and the ardor of his services, theoretical 
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and practical, to religion. His was not 
an eventful life, except in the inner life of 
thought and feeling. But it was a very 
significant life, and he “affected t e cul- 
ture of the American colonies by his im- 
pressive contribution to the revival of re- 
ligion both through his writings and 
through the impact of his spirit upon the 
lives of numberless men and women.” 

Mr. McGiffert is to be congratulated on 
the skilful handling of a difficult subject. 
The Religious Book Club has selected 
this as its February choice. 


H.E.B.S. 
* * 
Wet or Dry? 
By Francis D. Nichol. (Review and 


Herald Publishing Association, Ta- 
koma Park, Washington, D. C. 25 
cents.) 

This small book of ninety-six pages 
contains the best of the “Dry” arguments 
and answers rather effectively many of the 
criticisms against prohibition. It shows 
that the Highteenth Amendment was 
ratified by a larger percentage of the 
states than was any other amendment to 
the Constitution, or indeed the Constitu- 
tion itself. It shows that while prohibi- 
tion may not be operating ideally, we have 
come a long way from the state of affairs 
which existed in 1916, when more money 
was spent on drink than was spent on 
education and government combined. 
It shows clearly that bootlegging and 
illicit distilling are not peculiar to the 
prohibition era, but flourished long before 
it. It demonstrates, also, rather clearly 
where much of the opposition to prohihi- 
tion comes from. One of the most strik- 
ing and amusing chapters is an account 
of a modern Rip Van Winkle whose “‘per- 
sonal liberty’? was much circumscribed 
when he appeared in a large city. So 
many other restrictions disturbed his 
peace of mind that the loss of his corn 
liquor was the least of his worries—unlike 
many of his brothers. 

IDSs 
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The Soul of the Bible 
By Amos R. Wells. (W. A. Wilde Co. 
$1.00.) 

A Biblical example of the “Questions of 
the Day’ books which were so popular 
a few years ago. Fifteen hundred ques- 
tions are grouped into sections, largely 
accidentally; in the latter part of the vol- 
ume the answers are given, usually in the 
form of Bible references. 

* * 
The Devotional Year-Book 
By Amos R. Wells. (W. A. Wilde Co. 
$2.50.) 

Books of Devotion have their important 
place, but they have to be extremely well 
done if they are to deepen the spiritual 
life of thoughtful readers; to be valuable, 
they must express profound thought and 
naked sincerity. The present volume re- 
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veals more cleverness than depth; it gives 
the impression that the fecund author was 
merely meeting the schedule, turning out 
hastily a brief screed for every one of the 
3866 days in 1932. The reader often 
searches in vain to discover the connection 
between the texts, the illustrations and the 
juvenile moralizings which adorn most of 
the pages in the book. 
(6; 
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OUR LIBERALS IN EUROPE 


The International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom has sent a petition to 
the Disarmament Conference in Geneva 
as follows: 

“The International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, consisting of seventeen 
organizations in thirteen countries, rep- 
resenting many millions of Liberal Chris- 
tians and other free religious workers and 
thinkers throughout the world, urgently 
appeals to your Conference that it may 
take immediate steps toward general 
disarmament, as each such step would con- 
tribute immensely to the salvation of the 
world from the present economic and moral 
depression.’’ 


Notices 


WANTED 


Copies, few or many, of ‘“‘The Life Hymnal,” 
by Stanford and Mrs. Mitchell. Address Rev. Harry 
L. Canfield, D. D., 1020 W. Market St., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

x Ox 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The transfer of the license to ordained clergyman 
granted by the Georgia State Convention to Rev. 
T. Andrew Caraker has been approved by the Gen- 
eral Convention Fellowship Committee. 

Roger F. Hiz, Secretary. 
a 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as lay preacher granted to C. W 
Kirkpatrick, Blanchester. 

Fellowship granted to Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
Dayton, Ohio, Unitarian. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Harry Wright 
to New York, Rev. Thomas M. Murray to Michigan. 

Fellowship granted to clerical licentiate, Rev. 
William A. Wilson, Columbus. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
6x ge 
WANTED * 


A few copies of Harmonies New and Old, for use by 
a frontier mission group. Send to W.A. Price, State 
Superintendent of Churches, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
ce 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rey. Earl Ware Foster, a licentiate of this Con- 
vention, dropped from fellowship at his own request, 
Feb. 6, 1982. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Preachers 

Feb. 23-26, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 1-4, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Torontc, Canada. 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 
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March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
‘Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S. S. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. ’ 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 


University. 
* Ox 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W.U.M.S. of Massachusetts 


A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in Canton, at the Universalist 
ehurch, on Thursday, March 10. 

Rev. E. H. Smith of Foochow, China, will be the 
speaker for the afternoon. Mrs. S. G. Ayres of Nor- 
wood and others will bring messages that will make 
helpful and interesting sessions. 

It is expected that the transportation will be by 
‘special bus. Further information will be given. 
Plan now to go. 

LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


Lenten services are held from 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 
10 to March 25, at Tremont Temple, Boston, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

Feb. 22. Rev. E. Tallmadge Root. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Hector Ferguson, Scotch Presbyte- 
rian Church, Boston. : 

Feb. 24..Rev. Ray A. Eusden, 
(Congregational), Newton. 

Feb. 25. Rev. Richard G. Preston, Grace Church 
(Episcopal), Newton. 

Feb. 26. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 

Feb. 29. Rev. William D. Goble, First Baptist 
Church, Cambridge. 

March 1. Rev. George E. Heath, Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malder. 

March 2. Rev. Lee S. McCollester, Dean Crane 
Theological School. 

March 3. Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Cambridge. 

March 4. Rev. Charles R. Joy, Vice-President 
American Unitarian Association. 


Eliot Chureh 


Obituary 


Mrs. Evelyn A. Spaulding 


Mrs. Evelyn A. Spaulding, widow of W. W. Spaul- 
ding of Haverhill, Mass., died in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. L. 
Brown Renfrew, on Jan. 25, 1932. Funeral services 
were held at the United Liberai Church of St. Peters- 
burg, and were conducted by Dr. George Gilmour of 
Denver, acting pastor, and Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D. Committal services will be held at Linwood 
‘Cemetery, Haverhill, Mass., in June. 

Mrs. Spaulding was born Nov. 10, 1864. She lived 
most of her life in Haverhill, carrying her share of the 
load in the active and useful career of W. W. Spaul- 
ding, one of the best known laymen of the Univer- 
salist church and a prominent business man of that 
city. She is survived by one son, Harris W. Spaul- 
ding of Haverhill, and her daughter, Marjorie S. 
Renfrew, wife of L. B. Renfrew of 335 14th Ave., 
N.E., St. Petersburg, Fla., by two sisters, Mrs. BE. M, 
Harris of Boston and Mrs. Louis Cutting of Worces- 
ter, and leaves also two grandsons, a granddaughter 
and four great grandchildren. 

Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent of 
Churches for Massachusetts, writes of her as follows: 

“Tt was my enriching privilege to be for nine 
years the minister of the parish in Haverhill. Haver- 
hill is, and has béen through its long history, a con- 
sistently strong parish. During my time there 
Mrs. Spaulding was not physically able to do her ac- 
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customed share of church work. The best of that 
service had already gone into the church in the days 
of Dr. Snow, Dr. Perkins, and Dr: Powers. I knew 
the power of Mrs. Spaulding’s life and influence in 
its afterglow. ‘That afterglow was such, however, 
as to reveal the strength of character, the skill of 
initative, the masterliness of achievements, which 
had marked her entire life. A fine recognition of 
her ability was always shown in the desire upon the 
part of the workers to do the things as Mrs. Spaulding 
would do them. We were quite sure we were 
right when we had her approval. W. W. Spaulding, 
for at least a third of a century, was, by general 
agreement, one of several leading laymen in the 
Haverhill church, as well as one of the signally useful 
citizens of the city. In saying that, too, it is only 
completing the statement to add that, in all of his 
achievements and successes, Mrs. Spaulding was 
his acknowledged adviser and aid.’’ 


Aruna B. Crowell 


Aruna B. Crowell of Fairhaven, Mass., died at his 
home on Sunday, Feb. 7. His illness, from pneu- 
monia, lasted only five days. He was one of the 
most prominent and faithful members of the Uni- 
versalist church in New Bedford and a well-known 
attendant at state and national conventions and at 
Ferry Beach summer meetings. 

He was born in Marion sixty-nine years ago, spent 
his boyhood in Mattapoisett, and moved in early 
manhood to New Bedford. For fifty years he con- 
ducted a picture-framing and art business, becoming 


cA Rare Easter Gift 


to 
Your Church or Sunday School 


“PAX 33 


The Great Bas Relief 
by 
Gustav Pickery 


While his country was still occupied by 
invaders, Gustav Pickery of Bruges molded 
this wonderful head of Jesus as his own 
“prayer for peace.” 

Through the kindness of Dr. Etz we are 
able to offer a limited number of repro- 
ductions in the form of wall plaques ap- 
proximately two feet square. 

No church or Sunday school could have a 
more impressive or beautiful adornment. 


cAn Ideal Easter Gift 
Price %25.05 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


. 
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a recognized leader in his line. He married Miss 
Edith Aken of New Bedford, who has been prominent 
in denominational work, and who is now a member 
of the executive board of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association. A son, How- 
ard G. Crowell, and a sister, Mrs. Lizzie Snow, also 
survive him. 

Mr. Crowell was a Christian gentleman of the 
highest type, holding the respect and affection of a 
very wide circle of friends. By his uprightness and 
generosity in business, by his unswerving loyalty to 
his church, by his keen humor and his genius for 
friendship, he has exerted a deep and most helpful 
influence. 

The funeral service was held at the church on 
Feb. 10, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., officiating, 
and the interment was at Mattapoisett. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 
HUMANISM 


Feb. 29---Its History. Mar. 7---Its Metaphysics. 
Mar. 14---Its Religion. Mar. 21---Its Ethics. 


Mar. 28---Criticism of Humanism. 
Apr. 4---Its Future. 


J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
B. D. (Meadville), Ph. D. (Cornell), Graduate or 
University of Amsterdam. Professor of Church 
History and Theology at Harvard University 
and at Tufts College. 


Qn Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Roxbury Universalist Church 


(Established 1818) 
Buena Vista near Warren Street 
(Three Minutes from Dudley “El” Station) 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker, Minister 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


10.45. ‘The Lone Path.’’ Vested Chorus Choir. 
Soloists. Souvenir Calendars. 

12.15. Church School, in Parish House. 

4.45. Evangelistic Program. Soloists. “Big Sing.’’ 


Lighted Cross. Sermon, “Protestantism Una- 
fraid.’’ Question Box. Pertinent Answers. Or- 
gan Recital by Mr. R. Franz Reissmann. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


7.45. Mr. Walker’s Patriotic Lecture, “Dangers 
Ahead.’”’ Editorial, “The Humanity of George 
Washington.’”’ Soloists. Current Events, Discus- 


sion. Dramatic Readings. Free Refreshments. No 
Admission Charge. 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker 


is available as a speaker before any church gathering. 
After fifteen years on the lecture platform he is able 
at short notice to adapt his humor and philosophy to 
any event. For rates, references and information, 
apply to Robert Foster Corthell, 12 Fenno Street, 
Roxbury. 
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Educational 


Offering ical for Easter 


‘ y OFFERID a 
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A beautiful design in three colors—blue, 
black and yellow. Printed from half- 
tone plates. Generous in size, 2 1-4 x 4 
inches. 

Price, 45 cents per 100. 
A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse”’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Boke Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


GODDARD 


with a Universalist Background 


A aR hort School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 
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CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. _ 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo: 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commode 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully toe 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Directer 


me [weeny wot 


Crackling 


Life is full of puzzles for children of the 
modern age. Albert Edward Wiggam 
tells of a ten-year-old boy who, seeing a 
horse and buggy ambling down the street, 
asked his father, ““Dad, when you want to 
make a horse go slower how do you put 
him in low?” It was the young daughter 
of a radio announcer who, called on to say 
grace at a family dinner, bowed her head 
and said in loud clear tones, ““This food 
comes to us through the courtesy of God 
Almighty.”—The Survey. 

* 2k 

Patient: “Doctor, is there any danger of 
the operation proving fatal?” 

Surgeon: ‘Really, my good man, consid- 
ering that we are experimenting on you 
free of charge, your idle curiosity is hardly 
good form.” —Tw-Bits. 

* * 

“Could you learn to love me?”’ asked the 
young man. 

“Well,” sighed the young lady, “TI 
learned shorthand in three weeks.’’— 
Chicago News. 

* * 

“Ts the doctor treating her for nervous- 
ness?” 

“Oh, dear, no. She’s rich enough to 
have psychoneurosis.”’—Boston Transcript. 
x x 

Henry Ford says adversity is good for 
‘us, which is just what our mother used to 
tell us about castor oil, and she didn’t 
taste that either.— Newark News. 

* * 

The more you try to explain civiliza- 
‘tion, the more respect you have for the 
ancients who blamed everything on the 
planets.—Medford Mail-Tribune. 

* * 

You never realize how fortunate you 
are until you enter a gift shop and see 
how many things your friends haven’t 
sent you.—Publishers Syndicate. 

* * 

He: “There are several things I can al- 
‘ways count on.” 

She: ‘‘What are they?” 

He: “My fingers.”—Wampus. 

‘ie 

At church last Sunday, Mr. B——, the 
choir leader sang: “I May Not Pass This 

Way Again” to the delight of the congre- 
gation—Vermont paper. 
* * 

For Sale—Stradivarius model violin and 
concrete mixer.—Des Moines Register. 

Sorry. We don’t play and we're a poor 
mixer.— New Yorker. 

* * 

Wife: “’Ere you are, just ’ome after 
doin’ two years for arson, and now you 
ean’t even make the kitchen fire draw!”?— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

One of the model boys of our home is a 
young lad who was killed when he was on- 
ly nine years of age-— New York Amer- 
4can. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 
For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 


courses and special articles featured in The . 


Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


foreign lands. 


other virtues. 


on “home- 


Send for sample copies 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
hey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There are also interesting articles 
ing,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the p 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


biography, as 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economies and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 


Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass. 


